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In the days of long ago I used to live in the 
summer-time upon a farm in one of the rich 
plains of Scotland, where the soil was deep and 
we could grow everything, from the fragrant red 
clover to the strong, upstanding wheat. One 
reason why our farm bore such abundant crops 
was its situation; for it lay, in the shape of 
the letter V, between two rivers which met 
upon our ground. One of the rivers was broad 
and shallow, and its clear water ran over 
gravel, brawling and fretting when it came 
upon a large stone, and making here and there 
a pleasant little fall. This river in the winter- 
time could rise high and run with a strong cur- 
rent, and there were days and sometimes weeks 
when we could not send our men and horses 
across its ford. We never hated this river, be- 
cause, although it could be angry and proud 
when the snow was melting on the distant hill 
or a big thunder-cloud burst in the glens above 
us, it was never treacherous and sullen; it had 
no unexpected depths into which a man and 
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horse might fall, but was open as the day, and 
its water was as bright. Wherefore I have 
kindly thoughts of that stream, and when the 
sun is hot in the city, and there is no unused 
air to breathe, I wish I were again upon its 
banks and could see it gleaming underneath 
the bushes as it sings its way past my feet. 

The other river was narrow, and ran in silence 
between its banks; or rather it did not run, but 
trailed itself along like a serpent, deep, black, 
and smooth. There was no end to its wicked 
cunning, for it pretended to be only three feet 
deep and it was twelve, and sometimes it hol- 
lowed out to itself a hole where a twenty-foot 
line would not touch the bottom. One of its 
worst tricks was to undermine the bank so that 
the green turf on which you stood became a 
trap, and, yielding beneath your feet, unless 
you were very dexterous landed you in the 
river, and, unless you could swim, the river 
would drown you in its black water as if with 
fiendish delight. 
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Over this river, also, we required to have a 
ford; but in this case it was not natural, for the 
bottom of this river was far below the sur- 
face of the water, and it was soft, deep clay. 
Across the river, therefore, the ford had to be 
built up with stones; and it was made in the 
shape of a horseshoe, so that any one crossing 
must follow a rough half-circle from bank to 
bank, and he had to be very careful to keep to 
the line of the ford, for below it the water 
poured into a depth of thirty feet. When the 
river was low one could easily trace the ford, 
and there was no excuse for getting into danger ; 
but if the river had been fed by the upland 
rains, then every sign of the ford was lost, and 
a man had to be very careful how he picked 
his horse’s way. And all the time the wicked 
water would be bringing its weight to bear on 
him, in the hope of carrying him and his horse 
and everything else that was with him over the 
edge. 

This river we loathed, and at the thought of 
its wickedness and its tragedies— for twice I 
nearly lost my life in it—TI still shudder, here 
in my study. 

One afternoon I went down to the ford in 
order to warn a plowman that he must not 
cross. That morning he had taken a load of 
grain to the railway-station, and now he was 
coming back with the empty cart and two 
horses. During the day there had been rain 
upon the mountains, and the river was swollen 
so that every sign of the ford was lost. 

I stood high up upon the bank, and when he 
came down the road on the other side I shouted 
across the river—which was rising every 
minute—that he must not on any account 
attempt it, but must turn back and go round by 
the bridge. Of course he ought to have obeyed 
this order, and I am not going to say that he 
was wise in what he did; but safety would mean 
a detour of ten miles, and he knew not fear. It 
was from this breed that our Highland regiment 
got their recruits, and more than one of our 
men had gone into the “ Black Watch.” 

“T ’ll risk it,” he cried from the other side; 
and he made his preparations for the daring 
enterprise, while I, on my side, could say and do 
nothing more. All that remained for me was 


to watch, and, if it were possible, in case of 


things coming to the worst, to give such lhielp 
as I could from the bank. 

It was a heavy two-wheeled cart he had 
with one horse in the shafts and another be- 
fore, tandemwise; and this kind of team could 
not be driven from the cart. The driver must 
walk, holding the reins of the tandem horse in 
his right hand, and, if necessary, guiding the 
horse in the shafts with his left; and so they 
entered the stream. 

After the horses had gone a few yards into 
the water they wished to stop; for they had an 
instinct of danger, all the more because they 
were not free, but were strapped and chained, so 
that it would be almost impossible for them to 
save their lives by swimming. Jock chided and 
encouraged them, calling them by name, and 
they went in without any more hesitation ; for 
horses are full of faith, and trust their driver 
absolutely if they know his voice and love him. 
Each of our men had a pair of horses under 
his charge; and so close was the tie between 
the men and their horses that the pair would 
come to their driver in the field when he called 
them by name, and would allow another plow- 
man to handle them only under protest. 

Very carefully did Jock guide his team round 
the farther bend of the horseshoe, and when 
they reached the middle of the stream the water 
reached his waist and was lapping round his 
chest. Of course he could not have stood had 
it not been that he was on the upper side, and 
had the support of the shaft, to which he clung, 
still holding the reins of the foremost horse and 
the bridle of the other. 

“Take care, Jock! for my sake, take care, 
man!” I yelled from my bank. It was poor 
advice, but one had to say something as he 
looked on the man and the horses, more than 
half covered by the stream, so lonely and help- 
less. ‘“ You are at the turnnow”; for we knew 
that the bend of the shoe was at the middle of 
the stream 

“ It’s a’ richt,” came back the brave, honest 
voice. “ We ‘Il win through”; and now Jock 
turned the leader’s head up-stream, and the cart 
began to move round on the nearer turn of the 
horseshoe. Yes, they would win through, for 
surely the worst was past, and I jumped upon the 
bank for very joy, but ever watched the slight- 
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est movement, while every inch seemed a mile 
and every moment an hour. 

Alas! there was no end to the deceit and 
wickedness of that river; for, owing to some 
slight bend at a little distance higher up on the 
opposite bank, the current ran with its main 
strength, not in the middle of the channel, but 
toward the place where I was standing, and into 
a black deep just at my feet. It beat upon the 
cart, and as I looked I could see the cart begin 
to yield, and to be carried sidewise off the track 
of the ford. I shouted,—I know not what 
now; I think the plowman’s name,— but Jock 
already had felt himself going with the cart as 
it turned round. He called upon his horses: 
“Pull up, Star! Steady, lass!”—this to the 
mare in his hand. 

The intelligent creatures answered to his 
voice and made a valiant effort, Star plung- 
ing forward, and the mare —a wise old beast — 
straining herself to recover the cart. For an 
instant the cart’s further wheel was pulled on to 
the track, and I saw the cart once more level 
in the water; and again I shouted, calling both 
man and horses by their names. Then the 
river, afraid that she was to be spoiled of her 
prey, put out all her strength. The cart yields 
and sinks on the lower side and begins to turn 
over. It is off the ford now, and will pull the 
-horses after it, and all that can be done is for 
Jock to let go the horses, who are now strug- 
gling in desperation, and to save his own life. 
He could swim, and was a powerful man, forty 
inches and more round the chest, and a fellow, 
if you please, to toss the hammer on a summer 
evening. 

“ For God’s sake, let go the horses, Jock, and 
make for the bank!” And I went to the edge 
where he was likely to come, and lying down 
upon my chest, I twisted one arm round a sturdy 
bush, and was ready with the other hand to catch 
Jock if he should be fighting his way through 
the current and come within reach of shore. 

By this time the horse in the shaft was fighting 
on the edge of the abyss, and only the top of 
one side-board of the cart could be seen, and 
the upper shaft, which was standing straight out 
of the water. Star was screaming with terror — 
and a horse’s scream is a fearful sound — for if 
only he could be free of the two chains that 





fastened him to the shaft, he, a powerful young 
horse, would soon reach safety where the road 
came out from the ford through the banks, up 
the slope, to dry land. And Jock, forgetful of 
himself, was determined to give Star his chance 
for life— Star, whom he had broken in as a colt, 
and taught to take an oatmeal-cake out of his 
pocket, of whom he boasted in the markets, 
and for whom he had bought little brass orna- 
ments to wear on his forehead and chest. The 
mare was beyond redemption, and must perish 
with the cart; she was old,and had done her 
work. But Star must not be drowned. Already 
he has loosened the near chain and on one 
side Star is free, and now, in the midst of that 
wild hurly-burly of plunging horses, Jock, 
holding on to the projecting shaft with one 
hand, is reaching with the other underneath 
the neck of the mare, to free the other chain 
from the farther shaft. 

He succeeded, as I took it, at the very last 
moment; for Star, now on the brink, made a 
desperate effort, and, shaking himself free of all 
entanglements, swam into the quieter water, 
just above where I had hoped to meet his 
driver. 

In another minute Star was standing on the 
road, shaking in every limb, and hanging his 
head between his fore legs, with all the strength 
and bravery taken out of hin 

Before he reached the bar.k, the cart and the 
mare, and poor Jock with them, had been 
swept over the edge of the unseen ford into the 
deep water below. Had Jock been free of the 
cart and horse he might have made some fight 
for his life, even in that caldron; but, from the 
marks upon his body, we judged that he had 
been struck, just when he loosed the chain, by 
the iron hoofs of the mare in her agony, and 
had been rendered unconscious. 

Within a second, horse and cart and man had 
disappeared, and the cruel river had triumphed 
and was satisfied. 

Three days afterward we rescued his body 
from her grasp; and when we carried it up to 
the bothy where he and his mates had lived 
together, the roughest of them felt that this 
man had been a hero. 

No doubt he ought not to have dared so 
much; but having dared, he did not flinch. 
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His duty was that of every driver,—to stick 
to the last by his horses,—and he did it to 
the uttermost. 

He was a rough man, Jock, who never read 
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anything except the stories in the weekly news- 
paper which used to circulate in the bothies. 
There were times when Jock took a glass too 
much on a fair-day at Muirtown, and then he 


was inclined to fight. His language, also, was 
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not suited for polite society, and his temper was 
not always under perfect control. 

Let me say it plainly: Jock was nothing but 
a Scots plowman, and all he did that day was 
to save the life, not of a child or of a man, 
but of a cart-horse worth about #50. It was, 
however, his bit of duty as Jock understood it, 
and all he had to give was his life, and he gave 
it, without hesitation and without fear. 
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BY WILLIAM DORO DILtyae 


ANDsS the old Austrasian castle white against the hills afar, 
Every spire and tapering turret pointing to some splendid star; 
On its battlements the moonlight breaks in many a silver bar. 


Tramp of horse, with jest and laughter, from the oaken drawbridge sounds; 
With his archers and companions, with his kingly hawk and hounds, 
Charles the Duke comes riding homeward from his feudal hunting- 


grounds. 


Clattering up the rocky roadway, rides with wild and breathless speed 
Straight to Charles’s side a herald; there he checks his foaming steed. 
Silent now the merry courtiers, crowding near his words to heed. 


‘Sire, the dreaded Moorish army presses on through Aquitaine ; 
Eudo with his stout retainers strives to check their course in vain. 
All the south of France lies groaning ’neath the yoke of Moslem Spain!” 
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As the Duke heard, looking upward at the tall gray towers, by chan 
Bright the hornéd moon beyond them rose within his rapid glance; 
And he cried, “’T is right that ever, in the tranquil skies of France, 


“God’s own crescent should be gleaming; but I swear by all that ’s high, 


While I live no other crescent shall be queen of yonder sky! 
France shall see, O paynim Calif, which is master, you or I!” 


Summer glided into autumn. Northward rolled the Moslem tide. 
Still the call to arms resounded ; Christendom with hope and pride 
Heard the tramp of Charles’s soldiers coming to their chieftain’s side. 


Where the winding Loire rolls seaward with its song of quaint romance, 
There he met the Moslem army, there he staked the fate of France — 
Nay, the fate of Christian Europe—on a single battle’s chance. 


Arab chief and Berber horseman mingled with the swarthy Moor, 
Sunburnt hordes from Libyan deserts—Sennar, Kordofan, Darfur — 
Stood the soldiers of the prophet on the rolling plain of Tours; 


Splendid with the spoils of conquest in a hundred battles won — 
Gems from Gothic monasteries, silks in far Damascus spun ; 
Golden crescents on their turbans glittered in the morning sun. 


Six long days of fighting followed. On the seventh day once more 
Clashed the hostile arms at sunrise; and the sudden battle-roar, 

Opened then the final struggle, deadlier far than e’er 
before. 
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“Courage!” cried the Christian chieftain. “Let him die 
whose cheek shall pale! 

Right is ours, and God will help us—if we fight we cannot 
fail!” 

And the sturdy Frankish warriors hewed their way through 


Moslem mail. 


Lo! the Ameer Abd-er-Rahman lies among his thousands slain. 

Swift the last charge of the Moslems surges forward, and again 

Breaks, as on some granite headland hoarsely breaks the baffled 
main. 


On that day the Frankish chieftain dealt his battle-blows so well 

That, beneath his stroke unerring, Moslems by the hundred fell; 

And they called him ever after “Carl the Hammer” — Charles 
Martel. 


Darkness closed the scene of carnage; but through all that 
autumn night 

Panic reigned among the conquered, and the morning, calm 
and bright, 

Found the Moorish tents deserted, telling of their southward 
flight. 


And that shattered host retreated back to Spain, as o’er the seas 
Backward drift the cloudy legions broken by the rising breeze. 
Ne’er again a Moslem army crossed the frowning Pyrenees. 




































A LITTLE GIRL’S 
By EpITH 


Many readers of Str. NicHo- 
Las have heard of the Tennyson 
Memorial Cross, erected on Bea- 
a con Down in the Isle of Wight, 
and dedicated to the poet’s mem- 





ory on August 6, 1897, the anni- 
versary of his birth; and some of 










you perhaps remember the story 
toldin St. NIcHOLAs for June,1897, 

of the little girl’s first meet- 
~ ing with the great poet on 

another 6th of August in 
the far past, on a sun-lit afternoon, 
with a haystack for a tea-table, 
when both were celebrating birth- 
days, she her third and he his forty- 
fifth. To that little girl of the long ago the poet’s 
favorite walk, the goal of which the new cross 
now marks in place of the old beacon, was fa- 
miliar from end to end; and Maiden’s Croft and 
the high Down, and the well-known figure pacing 
the long meadow and climbing the steep ascent, 
were no mere imaginary pictures, but actual, 
every-day realities. The beacon stood where 
the cross stands now—at the extreme limit of 
the Down, overlooking the surge and roar of 
the sea and the sharp white points of the Needles. 

The beacon was a pole set in a pile of rocks, 
and in time of “ war’s alarms” a heap of brush 
lay beside it, ready for kindling, and the iron bas- 
ket that was upon its top was kept filled with tar 
for the same purpose; but that was long before 
the day of the little girl. Still, she loved to 
hear her elders tell of the warning fires leaping 
into the blackness of the night from the white 
and crimson cliffs of England’s furrowed coast, 
summoning the sturdy yeomen from their beds 
and the soldiers from their camps, to repel the 
invader, who, after all, never came. 

Many happy minutes has the little girl 
passed lying face downward upon the short 
grass and wild thyme and tiny shells of Beacon 
Down, gazing enchanted over the edge of that 
terrific descent into the boiling caldron beneath, 


THE MEMORIAL 
CROSS. 


GLIMPSE OF 


M. 





TENNYSON. 


NICHOLL. 


while her father held her by the skirts lest she 
should fall over and be dashed to pieces on the 
rocks. Yet the scene had no terrors for her; 
it was all pure, unmixed delight. 
sapphire blue of the Solent stretched the fair 


Across the 


Hampshire shore, protected by Hurst Castle 
on its long spit of sand; and between the 
castle and the Needles slipped, hour by hour, 
ships great and small into the unknown deep, 
or homeward bound from distant lands, bear- 
ing with them the vague dreams and imaginings 
of a still untraveled little girl. 

Quite as entrancing was it to look down the 
sheer wall of the cliff into the abyss below. 
The furious roar of the waves as they dashed 
the foam high above the Needles and some- 
times into the small face peeping over the cliff’s 
brink, the scream of the gray gulls as they 
wheeled and poised in the heart of the tumult 
—all is as vivid as if seen and heard at this 
moment; and the wail of the ocean birds on 
the monotonous flats of the New Jersey sea- 
shore speaks to one listener always of enchanted 
moments in the long ago, when she lay face 
downward on a little island’s perilous rim, and 
nothing in the world was real but dreams. 





THE OLD BEACON, 


Maiden’s Croft, through which runs the path 
from Farringford to Beacon Down, is a long, 
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tree-skirted meadow, and belongs to the Ten- 
nyson estate. A lane—a real English lane, 
shut in by moss-grown, flower-strewn banks, as 
only English lanes are — divides it from the 
house and its lawns and groves. A rustic bridge 
spans the depths of this roadway. The Croft 
was constantly used by the poet as an outdoor 
study. In it he was as secure from disturbance 
as within the walls of Farringford. Half-way 
down the meadow was a summer-house built 
for his especial use — a picturesque little build- 
ing, provided with benches around its octagonal 
sides, stained-glass windows, and a table for 
writing purposes. 

In the afternoons, when its rightful owner had 
departed with some chosen companion upon 
his daily walk, there came not seldom stirring 
times for that summer-house. Then arrived 
little knights and squires of high degree. 
They bore lances of reed and shields of plaited 
rushes, and the small house became a splendid 
castle, and the scene of many a furious onslaught, 
— attack and defense, — and the greensward of 
Maiden’s Croft was magically transformed into 
lists, wherein were held jousts and tournaments. 
The ladies were, however, entirely imaginary, all 
the players desiring knightly rank. Thus it may 
be seen that the children had the “ Idylls of the 
King ” at their tongues’ ends, and that, what with 
these and the immortal legend of Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table, they were never 
at a loss for inspiring games. On wet days 
there were the delights of the huge, rambling 
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house with its secret passage, of which some- 
thing has been related before, the lead soldiers 
in the warm and pleasant day-nursery, capable 
also of being pressed into service as knights, 
and last, but not least, the Farringford rocking- 
horse, the light and desire of visiting children’s 
eyes. To swing by the hour with this glorious 
steed, two.on his sorrel back and one in each 
of the seats at the end of his rockers, weaving 
imaginary tales and singing songs, was a special 
and peculiar joy. The younger of the two little 
girls writes in these later years: “The trees 
around the house have grown up into a kind of 
wood, like the one around the palace of the 
Sleeping Beauty.” 

The games in the upper portion of the irregu- 
larly built old house never disturbed the calm 
of the elders below; the walls were too heavy, 
and connecting rooms and winding passages 
contributed further to shut out noise. But on 
a never-to-be-forgotten afternoon the little girl, 
confident of the poet’s absence on his customary 
walk, concealed herself, during a game of “I 
spy,” under a flight of steps leading from his 
bedroom to his dressing-room. Unexpectedly 
he appeared, caught sight of her, shouted, “I 
spy!” and started to run—then suddenly 
whirled, and, catching her up, pretended to 
smother her in the folds of his voluminous cloak, 
roaring like a huge bear. Too old to be scared, 
she was nevertheless startled at the results of 
her own audacity, and he was gone before she 
could find breath to utter a word. 
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‘a RUSTIC BRIDGE SPANS THE DEPTHS OF THIS ROADWAY.” 














CHAPTER I. 
JOSEPHINE SETS OUT ON HER ADVENTURES— 
WHAT SHE FOUND IN THE BIRDS’ COUNTRY. 
ONCE upon a time there was a little girl 
whose name was Josey. She was plump and 





rosy, and sweet as a posy; and she lived ina 
garden that was full of flowers, red, white, blue, 
pink, purple, and gold. I mean that Josey’s 
house was in this garden. 

Behind the house was a tree so big that 
when Josey was under it, and looked up, she 
could n’t see the top. She had her swing on 
the lowest branch, and she sat under the tree 
many times, looking up and wondering ; for she 
could see birds and squirrels in the tree, and 
she thought there might be bears up there. 

She wondered and wondered and wondered, 










JOSEY AND THE CHIPMUNK. 














By SyDNEY REID. 


and at last she asked the man to put the ladder 
against the tree and let her climb. And he 
did. And then she climbed and climbed to the 
top of the ladder, and when she got off she was 
in the birds’ country. 

There were birds of all sorts, and they began 
to sing: 

“There was a little girl, her name was Josey, 
And she was just as sweet as a posy — 
Always laughing, plump, and rosy, 

Rosy-posy Josey!” 

“Thank you,” said the little girl, politely. 
“ T ’ve come to see your country.” 

So the birds took her about to show her 
everything, and they were all very good except 
the big red-and-green parrot that sat by itself. 
When the parrot saw the little girl it at once 
began to scream: 
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” 


“Get a gait! Get a gait 

“ What do you mean?” said Josey. 

“Oh, don’t mind Polly,” said the other 
birds. ‘ She’s a little cracked.” 

At that the parrot began to laugh: “ Ha, ha, 
ha! Cracker! Cracker! Cracker!” 

“ What kind of a cracker ?” asked the little 
girl. “Is it a fire-cracker you want?” 

At this the parrot was greatly excited. 

“ Pfzzt! Bzzt! Whazzt!” she said. “Get 


a gait! Get a gait! Pretty Polly! Ha, ha, 
ha! Polly! Cracker! Cracker!” 
“ Pooh! Pay no attention,” said the other 


birds; and they led the little girl into a mea- 
dow where there was a peacock who was strut- 
ting up and down with his tail spread, saying 
over and over to himself: 


“T ll tell you a tale of a beautiful tail — 
A beautiful, beautiful tail! 
Pray don’t fail to look at my tail, 
My beautiful, beautiful tail! 
My rival is pale, and thin as a rail, 
Thinking about my beautiful tail.” 


“Dear me! What conceit!” said the little 
girl. 

“That ’s the way he goes on all the time,” 
said the birds. “‘ Come and look at the babies.” 

There were rows and rows and rows of nests 
all filled with baby birds. They had no fea- 
thers. Their mouths were all very wide open, 
and they were shrieking: 


“Caterpillar-pie! Caterpillar-pie ! 
Hurry, mama, hurry, with caterpillar-pie ! 
We like them stewed 
Or baked and brown; 
All sorts of ways 
We gulp them down.’ 


’ 


“ Mercy !” said the little girl. “ Do the baby 
birds eat caterpillars ?” 

“ Indeed they do, when they can get them,” 
said the birds; “ but their appetites are good, 
and worms and grubs, snails and beetles, will 
do almost as well.” 

“ T wonder if they like candy,” said the little 
girl, and she took some from her pocket and 
put a piece in one of the mouths. ‘The mouth 
shut, the baby bird gulped the candy, and be- 
gan to choke. It coughed and coughed, and 


struggled about till it fell from the nest. 





Then there was a great cry: 
“ Ring for the ambulance!” 
Ding, ding, ding! Toot, toot, toot! 

“ Look out —it ’s coming!” said the birds 

Four birds flew down, carrying a big leaf in 
their bills. They lifted the baby bird on this 
and brought it back to its nest. 

The little girl went on and on, and came t 


a place where a cockatoo was scolding a crow: 


“ Ho, ho! Look at the crow! 
The clerical crow — 
He ’s a thief, you know!” 

“Why does he call him a clerical crow?” 
asked the little girl. 

“ Because he dresses in black like a clergy- 
man,” said the birds, “and he is so solemn in 
his ways. No one would think him a thief.” 

The black crow sat very still, looking at the 
cockatoo from the side of his eyes. As the 
little girl was going away he said : 

“The cockatoo is the parrot’s cousin, so 
what he says does n’t matter.” 

At this the cockatoo flew into a rage, chatter- 
ing wildly, ruffling his white feathers and rais- 
ing his yellow crest. 

Josey left him and went on and on, and came 
to a place where the old hen was walking 
around clucking. She had twelve little yellow 
chickens, all soft and fluffy, and they had black 
spots on their wings, and they were running 
about and picking up things from the ground. 
The old hen talked to them all the time: 
“Take care! Take care! Cluck, cluck! 
Cluck, cluck! Such children! such children!” 
she said. “I’m sure they ’re the very worst 
that ever were. They never mind me one bit. 
Cluck, cluck! Cluck, cluck! I never have any 
peace till I cuddle them all under my wings, 
and that is n’t till the darkness comes up.” 

“The darkness does n’t come up. It’s the 
sun that goes down,” said Josey. 

“Tt ’s all the same,” replied the hen; “ and 
there is n’t any one has so much trouble as I 
have.” 

“T ’m sure there is,” said Josey. 
the old woman who lives in a shoe.” 

All this time the rooster was standing on one 
leg, looking very fierce and haughty, like a sol- 
dier. He had beautiful plumes that waved 
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in the wind, and a red hat. Every now and 
then he stretched out his neck and crowed. 

He looked so wise that Josey thought she 
would ask him some questions. So she said: 

“ Please, sir, can you tell me what the birds 
are good for?” 

The rooster turned his head this way and 
that, like an officer watching soldiers; then he 
said very sharply : 

“ What are people good for: 

* Oh,” said Josey, “ people are good to build 


” 


houses.” 

«“ And what are houses good for?” said the 
rooster. 

“Why,” said Josey, “they ’re good for the 
people to live in.” 

The rooster thought for a time and then 
said: “ I never found them so.” 

All the birds now gathered about Josey and 
said : 

“ Don’t you want to see our flycycle ? ” 

“ Flycycle?” said Josey. “Do you have 
flycycles?” 

“Of course we do,” said the birds. 
ple have bicycles, mice have micycles, polar 
bears have icicles, and birds have flycycles.” 

Then the birds all began to fly, some making 
their wings go very fast, others floating along, 
not moving their wings. 

“It’s funny I can’t do that,” said Josey, 
“and I’m so much bigger than you.” 

It was getting dark by this time, and the 
glow-worm lamps were all lighted, and the 
birds got their suppers and gave the little girl 
all the best fruit. 

“We ’ll make rosy-posy Josey cozy,” they 
said ; and they made a lovely soft nest for her, 


“ Peo- 


and covered her up, and sang her to sleep. 


CHAPTER II. 


CHIPMUNK — HER ADVEN- 
THE SQUIRRELS. 


THE 
THE LAND OF 


JOSEY MEETS 
TURES IN 
THE next morning Josey was up very early, 

and got her breakfast with the birds, and bade 

them all good-by. 

Then she climbed up and up and up till she 
came to the country where the squirrels and 
chipmunks lived. There were black squirrels 
and red squirrels and gray squirrels, and even 
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one or two white squirrels, and there were 
plenty of chipmunks with black stripes on their 
They were racing about up trees 
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and down trees, and there were some flying- 
squirrels that could fly from tree to tree. 
“ Purr-r-r-r-r-r! chuck! chuck! 
chuck! tut! tut! tut!” said a voice. 
Josey looked round, and there on a branch 
was a chipmunk sitting up and smiling. His 
big eyes were full of fun, and his ears stuck 
straight up, while his tail curved over his back. 


chuck! 


“Purr! purr! purr! purr! purr! 


Caught my tail on a great big bur!” 
he sang, laughing. 
“ Well,” said Josey, “I see you ’ve got the 
bur out of your tail, so it is all right.” 
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“ Yes,” 
now. Did you ever see me fix my whiskers ? ” 


said the chipmunk; “it ’s all right 


* No,” said Josey ; “ I never did.” 

“ Watch, then!” said the chipmunk. 

He put his little fists up to his whiskers and 
made them fly so fast that Josey could n’t see 
them going. 

When he stopped his whiskers were all curled 
and he was laughing again. He twisted his 
head on one side and said: 

“ What do you think of me now?” 

Josey said she thought he looked very fine. 

“ Oh, I’m a dasher!” he said. 

The chipmunk jumped down from the branch 
and ran over to a spring, where he stood look- 
ing at himself in the water. He held his head 
on one side and fixed his whiskers again. 

Soon he came scampering back to the little 
girl. 

“If you spend so much time fixing your 








the nuts he has gathered. The tree is hollow 
all the way down from that knot-hole near the 
top, and he has it nearly filled. But come, now, 
let me show you where to go.” 

With a run and a spring the chipmunk 
landed on the little girl’s shoulder. 

“ Go right ahead!” he said. 

Josey walked through the woods and through 
the woods, and the chipmunk showed her where 
the squirrels built their nests in hollow trees, 
with small knot-holes for doors. Beautiful, 
soft, fluffy, downy nests they were, filled with 
baby squirrels that kept calling for their mamas 
all the time, and had their papas running like 
mad getting more ud more nuts for them. 

“Why do they have such small doors, and 
why do they go so high to make their nests ?” 
asked Josey. 

‘“‘ They have small doors to keep the big birds 
away, and they build high so that the snakes 
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**THE MAYOR WAS SITTING ON THE ROOF OF 


whiskers, I don’t see how you can work,” said 
Josey. 

“IT don’t,” said the chipmunk. “ My uncle 
attends to all that. He is amiser. His house 
is in that big tree over there, and if we lived 
ever so long we should not be able to eat all 


HIS HOUSE, FANNING HIMSELF WITH A LEAF 


may not visit them,” answered the chipmunk. 
“ But come along, or you will be late for our 
cousins the prairie-dogs.” 

Then they went on and on till they came to 
the end of the woods, and there was a place all 


covered with grass, and in the middle of it the 
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prairie-dogs lived. These were like squirrel, 
but they lived in holes in the ground. They 
were all very busy. Some were eating, some 
were talking, and some were working when 
they saw Josey. 

“ Bow-wow!” said one of them, and in an 
instant they were all gone. 

Josey ran to the place where they had been, 
but not one could be seen; only a lot of holes 
in the ground. 

“ Keep very still!” said the chipmunk. 

So she was very, very quiet. 

Soon a gray nose was poked out of one hole. 
It twisted all about, sniffing. 

“He ’s smelling to see if we are friends,” 
said the chipmunk. 

“How can he tell that way?” asked the 
little girl. 

“ Easy enough,” said the chipmunk. “ Every- 
body except people can tell that way.” 

Out came the prairie-dog as bold as a lion 
and sat on top of his house. He barked once 
or twice, and out came all the other little dogs. 

They were going to scold Josey and the 
chipmunk for giving them such a fright, when 
they heard a great crying, and a little dog 
came jumping out of a house in the middle 
of the village. 

“Oh, such a time! such a time! 
“ Where ’s the mayor?” 

The mayor, who was very old and fat, was 
sitting on the roof of his house, fanning him- 
self with a leaf. 

“ What is it ?” he asked. 

“Oh, such a time! such a time!” she said. 
“The boarders are all fighting in my house.” 

“Who are the boarders?” asked the mayor, 
very severely. 

“Two owls and a rattlesnake! Oh, such a 
time!—such a time!” 

“What ’s the matter with them?” 

“The owls hoot all night when the rattle- 
snake wants to sleep, and the rattlesnake rattles 
all day when the owls are sleepy. Oh, such a 
time! — such a time!” 

“ Why don’t you tell them to go away?” 

“ Why, so I did, and they won’t go. Oh, 
my!—oh, my! What shall I do?” 

“They won’t go?” said the mayor, blinking 
uneasily. “Why, this must be a riot!” 

VoL. XXVII.— 3. 


” 


she said. 


“They ’re tearing my house down; I ’m 
sure they are,” said the poor little dog. 

“ Why, this must be a riot,” said the mayor, 
again, “and I shall have to stop it.” 

He laid down his leaf and went slowly over 
to the little dog’s house. All the others fol- 
lowed him. 

“Hey! Stop that noise!” he cried. 

But the noise did not stop. ‘The rattling, 
hissing, and hooting became louder and louder, 
and at last out came the rattlesnake, with the 
owls pecking and tearing at him. He wriggled 
away and away till they could n’t see him any 
more, and the owls went with him. 

“Oh, what a good riddance!” said the little 
dog. “Now I 'll go and get supper ready.” 

“If those boarders come back,” said the 
mayor, “you must tell them that I say they 
must behave themselves. Why do you have 
them in your house?” 

“ They came into my house and would not 
get out,” said the little dog. 

“ Then if they come back we ’ll put them in 
prison,” said the mayor. 

So the little dog went off to her house to get 
her supper, and the mayor asked Josey and the 
chipmunk to have supper with him. 

They had cakes and berries and plums, and 
when they had all eaten, the mayor showed 
them his house. It was down a little way and 
up a little way and round a little way. 

Every one of the dogs brought a sweet-smell- 
ing branch and some leaves for a bed, and they 
made rosy-posy Josey cozy. 

And she curled her golden hair and closed 
her blue eyes and went to sleep, as snugly as if 
she was at home in her own house, and the 
mayor kept watch and sent the other dogs to 
stand guard and see that the rattlesnake and 
owls did not come back. 


Cuapter III. 
THE PIG THAT WOULD N’T REFORM. 


NeExT morning after breakfast the little girl 
climbed up and up till she came to the coun- 
try where the pigs lived. Everything was 
dusty and muddy here, and in a puddle lay a 
very big pig. His legs were stretched out, his 
eyes were shut, and he seemed to be asleep; 
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but when the flies bothered him he would 
twitch an ear or move a few bristles. 

Josey stood still, and the pig seemed to see 
her without opening his eyes. 

“ Who are you?” he growled. 

“T ’m Josey,” said the little girl. “Oh, Mr. 
Pig, I’ve come to tell you that you need a 
wash!” 

“Wash? Bosh!” said the pig. 

“ See, I ’ve brought you a cake of soap: 

The pig half opened one eye and raised his 
head, and the little girl held out the cake. 
Opening his mouth, the pig swallowed it, and 
then tried to go to sleep again. 

“ Oh, that is n’t the way at all,” said Josey. 
“ That soap was to wash you outside.” 

“ Tt tasted well enough,” said the pig. “ Have 
you any more ?” 

“ No, indeed,” said Josey. “ But, Mr. Pig, 
you really do look disgraceful. You ‘re mud 
from head to foot. You look like some of the 
little boys I know.” 

“ Yes,” said the pig ; “ I ’ve heard that before. 
But I don’t mind. Pigs and lazy little boys 
like to be covered with mud and don’t like to 
wash. When we are covered with the right 
sort of mud the flies don’t bother us.” 

“ But it looks so bad!” said the little girl. 

“Qh, we don’t mind that,” said the pig. 
“What odds how we look, so long as we ’re 
happy?” Then he went to sleep and snored 
very loudly. 

When the pig woke up he said: “ Lots of 
people don’t like the way Iact. They say I’m 
as bad as little boys. I like mud,and I don’t 
care about looks, and I like to put both my 
feet in the trough and gobble and gobble and 
gobble till there is n’t anything more to gobble 
—-just like those little boys. But I don’t care 
what they say. The way to be happy is to 
have a thick skin and not care what they say.” 

Then the pig sang softly to himself: 

“T love to lie and snore and sigh; 
If I should work I’m sure I'’d die. 
It is my joy, my fondest joy, 
To be as lazy as a boy.” 


“Were you the pig that went to market?” 
asked Josey, after a time. 

“T was,” said the pig; “I went to market — 
all the way there and all the way back.” 


“And you cried ‘Wee! wee!’ all the way 
home?” 

“ That ’s what I cried,” said the pig. 

“Well, what did you do it for?” asked the 
little girl. 

“What do you suppose I did it for?” said 
the pig. 

“ Maybe your boots were new and they hurt 
you?” 

“No.” 

“ Maybe you did n’t want to leave the 
market so early ?” 

“No; I did n't care. I cried ‘Wee! wee!’ 
because I wanted my dinner, and mama would 
not stop to give it to me. So I cried all the 
way home. I would do it again, too, if I was 
hungry.” 

** Come on,” said the chipmunk ; “ the pig is 
a greedy thing and does not care for anything 
except eating.” 

The pig shook his ears and went to sleep 
again, and Josey and the chipmunk went on 
and on till they came to the Cows’ Country, 
all among the green grass, with clear streams 
running, and big trees waving in the air. 

The cows were standing knee-deep in the 
grass, and they were all chewing something. 

When Josey had said how-d’ye-do to the 
cows, she asked them what it was they were 
chewing. 

“ My mama,” she said, “tells me that it 
is n’t nice to chew gum.” 

“We ’re not chewing gum,” said one of the 
oldest cows; “we ’re chewing grass. That ’s 
our way of eating.” 

Josey was hungry by this time, and the cows 
gave her a mug of fresh cream and a dish of 
clover-tips, and she left a little on ker plate and 
a little in her cup to show that she had had 
enough. 

When the sun set they made Josey a lovely 
bed of clover and flowers, and the cows lay 
down all around and watched her while she 
slept; and if a mosquito came near, the old cow 
shook her bell and frightened it away. 


When Josey awoke the next morning she 
found all the cows up and dressed. The old 
cow took the little girl on her back and carried 
her away down to the spring, where she had a 
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drink of cold water and a nice bath, and then 
a plate of clover-tops and a bowl of cream. 

After breakfast Josey had some questions to 
ask, as little girls often have, so she said: 

“ What was the tune the old cow died of ?” 

“ That was ‘ God Save the Queen.’” 

“ Did you know the old cow ?” 

“ Oh, yes; I knew her very well. Her name 
was Miss Bunty. She was a nice old lady, and 
a true American.” 

“ Why did she die?” 

“Some one took the tune ‘God Save the 
Queen,’ and put it to the anthem ‘ America’; 
and the band came along playing ‘ America,’ 
and Miss Bunty was standing in the field when 
she heard the music. She thought the British 
had got the country back again, and it gave 
her a terrible shock. She closed her eyes, and 
fell on her back, and waved all her feet in the 
air, and shook like a jelly, and just — just died ; 
and they found that her heart was broken — 
just as if she had fallen down-stairs.” 

“ And did you know the cow with the crum- 
pled horn ?” 

“ Certainly ; her name was Mrs. Freckles.” 

“ And was she a nice person?” 

“ Certainly ; a very nice person.” 

“Well, then, why did she toss the dog?” 

“She had good reason for tossing the dog. 
You know that she had a beautiful calf that 
used to play about her in the field. The calf 
had long legs, and big ears, and fine, soft eyes, 


(To be continued.) 


and he used to gallop around and swish his 
tail, and bellow and bunt at things. He was 
an innocent calf, and was only pretending ; but 
the dog chased him all over, and was going to 
bite when the cow tossed him.” 

“ How did she toss him?” 

* With her horns.” 

“ Did he ever come down?” 

“T don’t think he ever did; very likely he ’s 
up among the stars now.” 

“T heard papa say that there is a dog-star,” 
Josey remarked. 

“ That is probably the very same dog.” 

“ There is another thing I wanted to ask you 
about,” said the little girl. “What is a cow- 
bell ?” 

The old cow smiled and looked down at her 
ankles. 

“ Oh, as to that, you ’d better ask the other 
cows; but if you really want to know, I am the 
cow belle. Everybody calls me the beile.” 

The chipmunk by this time had grown tired 
of waiting so long. He had curled his whis- 
kers again and again, and had run up the cow’s 
back and out on her horns and then down to 
the ground many times. Now he sat on the 
little girl’s shoulder and told her very plainly 
that the time had come to say good-by. 

So she said good-by to the cows, and the 
cow belle carried her down to the gate, and 
she and the chipmunk went on and on till 
they came to the country where the cats live, 


















































By Rose MUELLER SPRAGUE. 





Kitty Carson was called “ Carson” after the 
famous trapper of that name (she was some- 
thing of a trapper herself), and she was called 
“ Kitty ” because she was a cat. Kitty Carson 
had her home in a Chicago theater. It was 
quite a magnificent place, and she liked it just 
as much when it was all dark and still, with 
just the mice scampering about and the watch- 
man sleeping in his chair, as she did when it 
was brilliantly illuminated, the orchestra play- 
ing, and Miss Gloriana Desdemona Holland 
singing an aria before the footlights. Kitty 
Carson could sing an aria herself, but it was n’t 
just the same tune nor the same key in which 
Miss Gloriana sang hers. 

Kitty Carson was very fond of the leading 
lady’s dressing-room. She was n’t always 
welcome there; it depended on who the lead- 
ing lady happened to be. 

Kitty Carson could n’t understand why, 
when they once got a leading lady who liked 
cats, they did n’t keep her. Often, she noticed, 
they were as sorry to go as she was to have 
them. 

One time the leading lady was very young, 
and she cried a little when she said good-by. 
Doubtless she was a little homesick, and had 
once had a cat of herown. Of course Kitty Car- 
son did n’t cry, but she mewed very sympatheti- 
cally ; for every one who knows cats knows how 


sympathetic they are. Well, Kitty Carson felt 
very uncomfortable for a little while after the 
young lady was gone, and she thought she 
would like to tell the manager what she thought 
of the matter. On another occasion she came 
very near going all the way from Chicago to 
Minneapolis in an enormous theatrical trunk, 
and, worse than that, in a trunk which belonged 
to a leading lady who did not like cats. She 
was discovered just in the nick of time, lying 
curled up on mademoiselle’s blue illusion dress 
trimmed with crush roses and spangles. While 
mademoiselle’s French maid shrieked at this 
discovery, Kitty Carson gave a bound and was 
up and away, no one could tell where. There 
never was a place with lovelier loopholes for a 
cat to slip into, and she knew them better than 
most children of eight know their primers. As 
Kitty Carson was as black as the shadows 
which lurked in the wings, there was nothing 
to betray her but her big yellow eyes, which 
gave, in certain lights, an uncanny, phosphores- 
cent glare. 

Sometimes the leading lady would bring her 
a bit of a quail or a box of sardines, or she 
would have a cheese sandwich, and that would 
attract the mice. Altogether, life was very 
pleasant for Kitty Carson ; and if, as sometimes 
happened, the leading lady didn’t like her, 
there were always so many people about who 
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did that she did not mind very much. She lay 
down on their best dresses and got into their 
band-boxes just the same. 

It happened, on one occasion, that Kitty 
Carson had her afternoon nap much later than 
usual. The company playing at the theater 
had had a late rehearsal, and kept her awake at 
the time she was accustomed to sleep, so after 
they were gone she settled herself for a good 
long sleep, lying down on a tattered old coat 
which belonged to the stage-carpenter, and 
which lay on a box in the wings. She had a 
good long sleep, not a mere cat-nap, and when 
the company began to arrive to get ready for 
the evening performance, she was n’t ready to 
wake up. 

The curtain was down, and it seemed to her 
the stage people were clattering around at a 
dreadful rate, shoving scenery into place and 
going back and forth. Finally, quite out of 
patience, she jumped down from the box and 
ran along in front of the 
curtain, when suddenly 
arose a din and racket, 
horrid laughter, and then 
mewing of unnatural, un- 
mannerly cats, and, still 
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curtain was quite alarmed; they did n’t know 
what to think of it. The young man who 
played the juvenile parts ran over to one of the 
peep-holes in the curtain, and from this point 
of view saw Kitty Carson’s performance. 

“ Here ’s fun!” he cried —“ Kitty Carson is 
giving them a curtain raiser, and they ’ve just 
gone crazy. There she is now, sitting in one of 
the boxes.” 

The orchestra began to crawl out of the little 
door under the stage and take their places. 
They were all friends of Kitty Carson, and she 
sat quite still, and looked about her quite coolly, 
as if she wondered what all the disturbance 
meant. She did n’t appreciate that she was 
playing the part of the leading lady. The 


members of the orchestra did not know what to 
make of the disturbance, either. 

A few moments later the plush portiéres 
behind the box were pushed aside, and a beau- 
tiful little girl of ten, all dressed in white, 








worse, barking like dogs! 
She stopped right in the 
center ofthe stage, turned 

















face about, and —if there 





was n't the audience, or a 
great part of it! She was 
so startled she put up her 
back, her fur stood out like 
bristles, and then Kitty 
mewed back. It was n’t 
very good manners, but the 
audience had n’t set her a 
very good example. How- 
ever, she soon saw there 
were no “truly” cats and 
dogs, just some boisterous 
boys, and she was n’t frightened any more. So 
she trotted on across the stage, and jumped into 
one of the proscenium boxes and then up into 
a chair, and sat there as if waiting for the per- 
formance to begin; and then the house acted 
as if it was a// made up of boisterous boys. 
They just went wild. The company behind the 








‘‘KITTY JUMPED INTO ONE OF THE PROSCENIUM BOXES AND THEN UP INTO A CHAIR.” 


stepped in. She gave a little cry when she saw 
Kitty Carson, and took a quick step forward 
and gathered her in her arms. Kitty Carson 
was quite embarrassed ; she was n’t very much 
accustomed to little girls. Once there had 
been a little girl who played “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” at the theater, but Kitty Carson 
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had n’t known she was a gir/,and as she was 
afraid of doys,—she had made their acquain- 
tance on the street before she came to the 
theater,— she had kept herself well out of sight 
all the time “ Fauntleroy ” held the boards. 
However, this little girl seemed so gentle, 
and so pleased to hold her on her lap; and now 
the audience applauded in a kindly, friendly 
way, and the little girl thought it must be for 
the orchestra, which had just finished playing. 
The tall gentleman 


about. She heard them say something about 
“cream”; she hoped it was something to eat, 
Well, she would see how things turned out. 

“What are you going to call your cat, 
Helen ?” asked the tall gentleman. 

“Oh, just the loveliest name — Juliette Har- 
riette Juanita,” said Helen. It sounded like a 
leading lady’s name. Kitty Carson thought 
she did n’t quite like it. It was n’t a good, 
sensible every-day name like Kitty Carson. 

Presently a person 





who came in with the 
little girl laughed and 
teased her, but she sat 
stroking the black cat 
all through the play, 
and gave very little 
attention to the per- 
formance. Toward 
the end she said, “ Oh, 
I must take this kitty 
home; I ’ve always 
wanted a black cat, 
and this one is lovely, 
she has been so good.” 

The tall gentleman 
smiled at her. He 
thought the fair little 
girl with the big black 
cat a pretty picture, so 
he went behind the 
scenes to ask permis- 
sion. The _ theater 


to give up the cat, but 
as the gentleman hap- 
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people did not wish un Us, 
Ces, 
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came in with a white 
cap on her head and 
wearing a big white 
apron, something like 
mademoiselle’s French 
maid. She carried a 
saucer, and put it 
down on the tile 
hearth and said: 
“ Kitty, kitty!” 

Very politely Kitty 
Carson went over to 
her ; besides, she was 
very curious to know 
what the saucer con- 
tained. Daintily she 
put her pink tongue 
into the cream. First 
she thought it tasted 
queer, and then she 
thought it tasted nice, 
and she ate it all up. 

“ Now,” said Helen, 
“you are going to 
sleep in my doll-baby 











pened to be one of the 
principal stockholders 
of the theater they did not like to refuse. When 
the performance was over, the little girl carried 
the cat out in her arms, wrapped in her soft fur 
cape, and then in a minute they all whirled away 
in a carriage which did not stop until they drew 
up before a big stone house. A man in bright 
buttons jumped down from the box to open 
the carriage door, and in a moment more Kitty 
Carson was in her new home. 

She was quite hungry by this time. She 
sniffed about. She hoped they would offer her 


something; there might not be any mice 


“THE LITTLE GIRL CARRIED THE CAT OUT IN HER ARMS.” 


bed”; so she picked 
Kitty Carson up in 
her arms again, and they all went upstairs 
together. 

The next few days Kitty Carson spent ex- 
amining the premises. There were many things 
she had never seen before. A bright yellow 
bird hung absurdly high in a gold cage. There 
were thin, flimsy things before the windows to 
swing on, and a lot of bric-a-brac. It was n’t like 
the bric-a-brac in the leading lady’s room; they 
had nice-smelling pomades in them. There were 
not any interesting odors in this bric-a-brac 
in what she heard them call the drawing-room. 
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In the morning she had to wear a blue rib- 
bon, and at night a yellow one to match her 
eyes, and that had a jangling little bell on it 
which always betrayed her presence. She 
did n’t like that, and tried to get it off. She was 
tired of cream and mush and the cooked meats 
they gave her; she got tired of having a plate 
set before her long before she wanted anything 
to eat; and she had n’t even smelled a mouse 
since she left the theater. The more she thought 
of it the more she longed for the freedom of her 
old life. She wanted to roam about the big 
auditorium, to run along the balcony edges. But 
she would take care never to go in front of the 
curtain again. They could trust her for that! 

The very next night she saw her chance and 
slipped away. It was just after the first act 
was over. The leading lady, the same that was 
with them the memorable night when Kitty 


Carson made her exit, heard a tinkling sound 
and then a mew, and there was Kitty Carson 
before her, looking very bedraggled, her yellow 
ribbon tied in a hard knot and trailing on the 
ground, and the ends all soiled. But if ever a 
cat looked happy, Kitty Carson did. She frisked 
about like a kitten,— she was n’t much older,— 
and the leading lady said to her: 

“Why, Kitty Carson, where do you come 
from?” and Kitty Carson answered in a joyful 
mew. Just then the stage-manager knocked at 
the door, and Kitty Carson went trotting up to 
him, and he said: 

‘And so ‘the cat came back.’ Well, I ’m 
glad. I believe you bring us good luck, puss ; 
it’s the best house we have had since you left.” 

Kitty Carson is still the theater cat; but 
not even a plump mouse would tempt Kitty 
Carson Jdefore the curtain again. 





TIMOTHY BROWN. 





Ou, Timothy Brown was a terrible scamp, 
And lessons he voted a bore! 

French, grammar, geography, history, sums, 
He vowed he ’d not learn any more. 

At the end of a year he knew nothing at all 
About anything under the sun,— 

French, grammar, geography, history, sums, 
He ’d forgotten them every one. 


One day a rich uncle said, “Timothy Brown, 
I ‘ll ask you a question or two. 
If I ’m forty-five, and you ’re younger than I, 
How much am I older than you?” 
Well, Timothy Brown he thought for a while, 
And at last he discovered this fact, 
That he had n’t a notion how long he ’d been born, 
And he did n’t know -how to subtract. 


“Come, when is your birthday ? 


I ‘ll give you a tip,” 


Said his uncle, and patted his pate. 

But Timothy Brown he burst into tears, 
He could n’t remember the date! 

That ’s the end of the story of Timothy Brown,— 
A story that ’s perfectly true. 

And perhaps there ’s a moral for no one at all, 
And perhaps there ’s a moral for you! 


Eric Parker. 








OUR MINIATURE NAVY. 


By WHITMAN OsGoop AND GEORGE P. CONN. 





THE Miniature Navy of the United States 
has been ordered to France. It will proceed 
direct from Washington to Paris in the year 
1900. ‘There is no occasion for alarm, how- 
ever, as there is no likelihood of a conflict be- 
tween the great power of the West and her 
friend of ancient days and Revolutionary times. 

The wonderful little fleet of war-ships is to 
go to the Paris Exposition of 1900. They will 
prove one of the most attractive and interest- 
ing of the exhibits offered by the government 
of the United States. 

There are twenty-three in all; but Admi- 
ral Hichborn, the “Father of the Miniature 
Navy” and also its commander, has determined 
to send only the “ Olympia,” the “ New York,” 
the “ Oregon,” the “ Iowa,” the “ Massachu- 
setts,” the “ Columbia,” the “ Texas,” the “ Bos- 
ton,” the “ Baltimore,” the “ Miantonomoh,” 
and the ill-fated “ Maine.” 

A pity it is that the war-worn “ fighting- 
machines” of which these Lilliputians are mod- 
els cannot be sent, with their illustrious com- 
manders, Dewey, Sampson, Schley, Sigsbee, 
Evans, Philip, and other sailors of undying re- 
nown. However, the sight of these grim toys, 
and the realization that they are exact dupli- 
cates in minute form of war-ships of our navy, 
will excite the admiration and respect, surely, of 
any who believe that bison yet roam the streets 
of Buffalo, and that Boston is only a few hours’ 
ride from California. 

Never in United States naval history have 
there been assembled real war-vessels having an 
equal tonnage or one tenth of the gun-power 
represented by these unique models. They are 
the finest specimens to be made by modern 
ship-builders’ science; and the ones named are, 
as a matter of course, the cream of the Minia- 
ture Navy, just as their originals are the fore- 
most of America’s fighters. Each is built to a 
scale of a quarter of an inch for every foot of 


the real vessel. This exact relation is kept 
throughout all of the models, even to the rig- 
ging and loose lines. Their origin and history 
are most interesting, and admirably prove the 
genius and persistence of Admiral Hichborn, 
to whose sterling qualities and patriotic devo- 
tion they owe their existence. He is officially 
called the Chief of the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair, and he has obligingly furnished 
the facts upon which this article is based. He 
was born in Massachusetts, in 1839, and in his 
veins lingers the blood of Paul Revere, from 
whom he is descended. At twenty-one he 
entered the navy, and was sent to the Mare 
Island Navy-Yard, in California. During all 
the long years since he has been actively en- 
gaged in the building of naval vessels. 

In 1885 he was sent abroad to make a study 
of European dockyards, and it was on that 
trip that he was impressed with the idea that 
much could be learned from models of war- 
ships showing in small detail all the features 
of the originals. Several of the European 
powers were about that time entering upon the 
same kind of work, but Admiral Hichborn 
returned to his native land with the profound 
conviction that America could excel ull her 
rivals. With great difficulty he induced 
Secretary Whitney to permit him to undertake 
it. The model of the “Charleston” was 
built first, and its flimsy structure is in marked 
and unfavorable contrast with the shipshape 
and stanch craft that now are turned out 
from the model-shop to swell the ranks of the 
“Junior Navy.” 

Admiral Hichborn delightedly chuckles as 
he tells of the influence that was brought to 
bear on Congress to prevent “this useless 
waste of money ” when he first made effort to 
obtain the necessary authority and money. 
There was too, at that time, an entire absence 
of either material or labor capable of fashioning 
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THE ‘‘ COLUMBIA.” 
the marvelous little sea toys. He relates sidered frivolous labor. One of the navy’s 
an incident showing, also, the reluctance of metal-workers, who had been operating a large 
workmen to undertake what was then con- lathe, was, after all his objections had been 
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swept aside, provided with a set of jewelers’ 
tools and put to making certain parts of a 
model. One morning he rushed into the 
office, crying: 

“Mr. Hichborn, [| want my discharge!” 

“ Why, what ’s the trouble, Marcery ?” asked 
Mr. Hichborn. 

The man excitedly replied : 

“I’ve been working here for a week, and 
this morning some one opened the window, 
and my whole week’s work has been blown 
away, and I can’t find it.” 

He was induced to go back to his bench, and 
soon became one of the most expert model- 
makers in the government’s employ. 

The building of the Junior Navy is done at 
the Washington Navy-Yard, the greater part 
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he employs the only men in this country who 
have the necessary training and experience for 
producing these wonderful little masterpieces 
of minute work. 

The cost of each one of the miniature ficht- 
ers runs from one thousand to five thousand 
dollars, and the process of construction is most 
interesting. The order for the model is ac- 
companied by the drawings of the big vessel, 
which are redrawn to the required small scale. 
Edward Marcery, who is in charge of the 
woodwork, then cuts on half-inch plank, with 
a circular saw, the rough outlines of the vessel 
at its various elevations. 
placed in a hydraulic press and glued together. 
Next the wood is gradually cut away until the 
pencil outline, which is drawn on the top of each 


These “lifts” are 
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plank, is visible. The 
block is shaped and 
measured with — the 


greatest care, until the 
perfect hull lines stand 
forth. The hull is then 
hollowed out to reduce 
the 
finished vessel. 


of the 
While 
this woodwork is pro- 


weight 


gressing, Joseph Evans 
has had a force of from 
to eight 
workers deftly molding 
and 


SIX metal- 


making chains, 
anchors, masts, pro- 
pellers, and, in fact, 
the entire upper works 
of the little ship. 

One can 
with small effort how 
the sight of such per- 
| fect little articles ap 
peals to children. A 
} great deal of the work 
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THE “ILLINOIS” IN THE HANDS OF HER 
of the great ship-house, where in years gone 
by the formidable monitors were put together, 
being given over to this work. Fifteen men 
are constantly employed, as every piece enter- 
ing into a model has to be worked up from the 


raw material. The admiral proudly asserts that 


mnie is so small and delicate 
that fine jewelers’ tools 
The 


putting together is done by the painter, John 


have to be used in handling the parts. 


Windsor, as the admiral has found no one else 
who can do this so satisfactorily. Charles 
Chamberlin builds the glass cases that are 


necessary to protect the completed models, and 
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has complete charge of the handling and mount- 
ing of the perfected models. 
The model of the “ Illinois,’ 
hauled at the Washington yard, represents the 
most modern type of battle-ship, and weighs 


, 


recently over- 


just thirty-nine pounds. Her length is more 
than 7} feet, her breadth 14 feet; she just floats 
in } foot of water, displaces a little over 7, of a 
ton, and her gross tonnage is 7%%5 tons, +46 be- 
ing the net tonnage. 

On her decks, in her top, piercing her tur- 
rets, or poking their noses through the thimble- 
like port-holes, are the cute little guns, that show 
so simply but eloquently the caliber of the 
weapons in front of “ the men behind the guns.” 
There is represented the “ main battery,” con- 
sisting of 4 thirteen-inch breech-loading rifles 
and 14 six-inch rapid-fire guns. ‘The “ secon- 
dary battery” consists of 16 six-pounder rapid- 
fire guns, 6 one-pounder rapid-fire guns, 4 Colt’s 
rapid-fire guns, 2 three-inch rapid-fire field-guns, 
and 4 long “Whitehead” torpedoes. This 
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model has been used to illustrate the docking 
of a ship, and it was necessary to place 140 
pounds of lead in her hold to sink her to the 
water-line. 

It takes from four to six months to complete 
each small ship, and the cost of making the 
model is included in the estimates for making 
each class of real vessels. The appropriation 
bill always provides for “ the construction of the 
ship, with necessary models, drawings, etc.” 

The models are of great value in the practical 
work of the Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
as looking at one of them will often save a 
long and expensive journey to some distant 
yard, which would be necessary to see the vessel 
itself. 

The fleet at present consists of the first-rate 
battle-ships Iowa and Massachusetts (of which 
the Oregon and “ Indiana’ 
Illinois, the Maine and Texas, and the Co- 


’ 


are duplicates) and 


lumbia, a protected cruiser; the second-rate 
vessels Baltimore, “ Newark,” Charleston and 
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“ Atlanta,” “Monterey” and Miantonomoh; 
the third-rate, ‘“‘ Katahdin,” harbor-defense ram ; 
“ Yorktown,” gunboat; “ Helena” and “ Nash- 
ville,” light-draught gunboats; and the “ An- 
napolis” and “ Wheeling.” The “ Vesuvius,” 
dynamite-gun vessel, is classed as a fourth- 
rater, as also are the gunboats “ Petrel” and 
** Bancroft.” The old steam-frigate “Kear 
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same fighting class with the little American 
squadron. Admiral Hichborn’s sound Yankee 
judgment as to that which is shipshape and 
proper prevented him from allowing such 
“Jandlubberly ” treatment of his mimic fighters, 
and he finds much pleasure in making com 
parisons with foreign fleets. 

The recent Navy Personnel Bill conferred 
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sarge” completes the Junior Fleet, to which has 
been recently added the Olympia. The new 
“ Kentucky” is now under construction at the 
yard. The “ Brooklyn’s” keel will next be laid 
down. 

Aside from our own Miniature Navy, probably 
the best is that belonging to France ; but as the 
vessels of the latter have gold-plated anchors 
and chains, they are very evidently not in the 


upon the Chief of the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair the title of Admiral, and Admiral 
Hichborn is placed on an equal footing with 
the chief constructors of other nations. It is 
not to be wondered at that his heart is with his 
little boats, for they are ever under his com- 
mand; while the monsters, like grown-up chil- 
dren, leave him, only to return when some ad- 
verse happening drives them home for repairs. 
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It may be plain, it may be fine with lace 
and flowers too; 

If it just “feels right” on my head we 
think that it will do! 

It may be red or brown or blue, with rib- 
bons light or dark ; 

We put it on—and take the car that goes 
to Central Park. 


Ill. 


When Mother buys my hat for me, we 
choose the shape with care; 

We ask if it ’s the dest they have, and if 
they ’re sure ’t will wear; 

And when the trimming ’s rather fine, why, 
Mother shakes her head 

And says, “ Please take the feathers off— 
we ’d like a bow, instead!” 


IV. 


But oh, when Sister buys my hats you really 
do not know 
The hurry and the worry that we have to 
undergo! 
How many times I ’ve heard her say,—and 
shivered where I sat,— 
“I think I ‘ll go to town to-day, and duy 
that child a hat /” 


WHEN Father goes to town with me to buy my Sunday hat, 

We can’t afford to waste much time in doing things like that; 

We walk into the nearest shop, and Father tells them then, 
“Just bring a hat you think will fit a little girl of ten 
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v. 

They bring great hats with curving brims, I walk about, and turn around, and struggle 
but I ’m too tall for those; not to frown, 

And hats that have no brims at all, which And wish I had long curly hair like Ange- 


do not suit my nose; lina Brown. 
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rill when at last the daylight goes, and 
I ’m so tired then 

| hope I ’Il never, wever need another hat 
again, 

\nd when I 
that shopping is the worst 

Qf all my tasks—then Sister buys the hat 


, 


ve quite made up my mind 


that we saw first! 


Vil. 


\nd so we take it home with us as quickly 
as we may, 

\nd Sister lifts it from the box and wonders 
what they ’Il say; 

{nd I, I peep into the glass, and (promise 
not to tell!) 

I smile, because I really think it suits me 


very well; 


Viti. 


Then slip into the library as quiet as 
can be, 

\nd this is what my Brother says when 
first he looks at me: 

‘Upon—my—word! I ever saw a queerer 
sight than that! 

Hon’t tell me this outrageous thing is Polly's 


Sunday hat! 





BUYS A 


HAT. 
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By CAROLINE Brown. 


OONTIDE stillness brooded over the forest, 
which was disturbed only by the flutter of 
birds’ wings and the bark of a tiny squirrel. 
The sun hung noon-high over a dell of 
greenest velvet sward, in th center of which 
stood a solitary oak. A mighty forest 
girdled this sylvan spot with walls of 
densest greenery. Suddenly the hush was 
broken by a sound so silvery and gleeful that 
the squirrel paused to listen before he 
scampered away with swift swish of tail, and 


aa * “a ‘ Pe / tins ; P x , : 
« Ww: Yow * Pn aoe the bird poised on wing an instant to hear this 
«, YA o> . 3 s . . 
e/ y Be rival of the skylark before it took flight to 
ee) 4 v 7 é 
Gir i, 7) the deeper glades beyond. 
pe y ee A solitary figure, clad in green from top to toe, stood under the oak, at 
i 


4 his lips a silver hunting-horn, from which had proceeded the mellow 
strains. Instantly, to the witchery of its notes, sprang from their hiding-places a goodly com- 
pany of strong men to the number of sevenscore. They, like their summoner, were clad in long 
mantles of Lincoln green, covering jerkins and breeches of leather. On their heads were 
green caps. Each man carried a longbow, and, slung over his shoulder, a quiver full of arrows 
barbed with silver and winged with the split feathers of the gray goose. A few carried 
swords, and others long staves of white-thorn. 

Quickly they bent the knee; then one, rising, said: ‘‘ What is thy will, good Robin Hood?” 

“My brave Will Scarlett, my wish is sure to be thine, since it is no less than to invite a 
guest to dine.” 

The others, rising, closed round their leader under the trystell-tree, and cried: “ Ours too, 
good master!” Then they broke into a jolly laugh, in which Robin joined. 

At this moment two belated followers came from the depths of the wood, bearing between 
them a dun deer of goodly size, which they laid at Robin’s feet, kneeling and doffing their bonnets. 

“Verily, my good fellows, thou hast done right well, and furnished us meat for the 
feast! ” said Robin, smiling so that his white teeth gleamed between his bearded lips. 

“Thou, good Little John, and thou too, good George a Green, shalt go with me to bring 
in the guests!” And again all laughed, for they well knew Robin’s meaning. 
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Then Robin turned to his men and gave 
orders to prepare the meal. Some he appointed 
to roast the deer; others to follow the wild 
bees home and rob them of their golden 
honey; others to draw the ale; some to buy 
from the nearest farmer’s wife brown and white 
bread, and tarts: for Robin Hood never robbed 
the poor of anything. Turning to a brawny, 
red-faced man with shaven head, whose green 
mantle scarce covered his fat figure clad in a 
gray serge gown tied about the middle with a 
hempen cord, he said: “‘ To thee, Friar Tuck, I 
leave command of these my merry men, and a 
most congenial task—cooling the red wine in 
yonder beck,” pointing to the forest, from 
whence came faintly the 
purling of a tiny stream. 

Slinging his silver horn 
over his shoulder, Robin 
drew around him his 
mantle of green, and sig- 
naling to the two whom he 
had chosen to be his com- 
panions, they took to a 
forest path, and were soon 
lost among the drooping 
greenery. They walked a 
mile or so till they came 
to a narrow road at the 
outer edge of the forest. 
At the command of Robin, 
each man took up his sta- 
tion behind the gray bole 
of a mighty tree, to await 
the coming of whatever ;, 
guests fortune might send 
them to grace their feast. 

Not long they waited, 
when a faint tinkling of 
bells, followed later by the 
soft beat of hoofs in the - 
dust of the road, an- 
nounced their approach. 
The turn of the road which 
brought them into view 
showed a small train of 
sumpter-horses, followed 
by a company of six monks mounted excellently 
well. They were dressed in the gray habit of 
the neighboring monastery —long coarse gowns 
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***TO THEE, FRIAR TUCK, I LEAVE COM- 
MAND OF MY MERRY MEN,’ SAID 
ROBIN HOOD.” 


belted at the waist with hempen ropes, and 
cowls drawn over the head. With them was 
the Lord Abbot, who wore the same dress 
as his companions, only his horse’s trappings 
showing a difference of rank. He was sing- 
ing a gay lilt, one line of which reached 
Robin : 


‘*The convent was clothed in gray—” 


“Ay, my Lord Abbot, and with purses well 
lined with gold,” said Robin to himself. 

Just then all the good friars burst into a 
rollicking chorus: 


‘** Tirra-la-lee, tirra-la-lee, 


Nothing but good red wine for me! 





At that moment Robin and 
his men stood forth, and with 
his hand on the abbot’s rein, 
the leader said: 

“Tt awaits you, my Lord 
Abbot, under the trystell- 
tree, not far from here.” 

“How now, sirrah! Who art thou that 
would stop the Lord Abbot himself in the 
broad light o’ day?” 
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“I, my lord, am Robin Hood; these, my 
We are free rangers of Sherwood 


merry men. 
Forest.” 


“ 


That thou usest a free bow I am well con- 
vinced, for I ’ve scarce seen a deer with full- 


no other way of making a living. Thou hast 
churches, with lands and gold. Give us of thy 
plenty for sweet charity’s sake! ” 

Said the abbot: “I have brought but little 
gold—no more than fifty pounds. For the 





“*ROBIN HOOD, WITH THE BRIDLE OF THE ABBOT’S WHITE ANDALUSIAN JENNET OVER HIS ARM, LED THE WAY.” 


grown horns in all this greenwood,” said the 
abbot, waving his hand abroad. 

Then, gathering up the reins which Robin 
still grasped, he said: 

“Stand aside, my good sir,—the path is but 
narrow,-—and let me and my company proceed 
on our journey! ” 

“By your leave,” answered Robin, “ you 
and your company must abide with us awhile. 
We live under the greenwood tree in this wide 
forest, and eat of the King’s deer. We have 


last fortnight I have been staying with the 
King at Nottingham, and have spent much 
gold on the court. I give thee what I have, 
and had I a hundred pounds, would give it 
thee willingly.” 

Robin took the gold, and, dividing it in two 
parts, gave one to his two followers, and handed 
the other back to the abbot, saying: 

“Sir Abbot, keep this for your own spend- 
ing.” 

The abbot thanked him, and said: “ Sir, 
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the King greeteth thee and sendeth thee his 
He inviteth thee to come to court at 


” 


seal. 
Nottingham and partake of his hospitality. 

Robin took the seal from the abbot’s hand, 
and recognized it as being truly the King’s. 
He fell on his knees and said: “I love no 
man in all the world so well as I love my King. 
Thou art welcome for thy tidings, and for these 
and for the love I bear my King thou shalt dine 
with me under the greenwood tree.” 

The abbot, glancing up at the sun, which 
was not more than an hour past noon, replied : 
“As the hour is not late, and thou art so 
kind, we will dine with thee gladly; for the 
winds of your forest do whet my appetite for 
the King’s venison. Lead on, good Robin, 
and we will follow.” 

Robin, with the bridle of the abbot’s white 
Andalusian jennet over his arm, led the way ; 
and behind followed singly the other friars, 
while George a Green and Little John 
brought up the rear of this strange procession. 

They turned into a narrow woodland path 
that wound in and out among the trees, which 
formed a green canopy overhead through 
which not a sun-ray penetrated. When they 
had almost reached the dell where the trystell- 
tree was, Robin drew from under his cloak 
his silver horn, and on it blew three sharp 
blasts. Again to its magic call appeared 
before him a company of sevenscore men. 
All bowed the knee, and, with bows ready 
and arrows set, awaited his commands. The 
abbot and his men were silent with surprise. 

“Here is a wondrous sight,” whispered the 
abbot to the friar nearest him. “These men 
are more obedient to do his commands and 
readier to do his bidding than are mine! ” 

Robin, loosing his hold on the abbot’s rein, 
said: “My men, we have noble guests to-day. 
My Lord Abbot and his followers dine with us. 
Is the feast prepared? ” 

In answer, Will Scarlett rose from his knees 
and said: “It is ready, good Robin. Venison 
as fine and fat as e’er feasted a king, is smok- 
ing on the coals; the good ale foams; and 
Friar Tuck, at the winding of the horn, has 
hastened to the brook to fetch the wine.” 

“My Lord Abbot and gentlemen, in yonder 
stream—the same that served to cool the red 
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wine which in a few moments will tickle your 
throats—you may like to wash off the dust of 
the highway,” said Robin. 

The abbot dismounted, and, closely followed 
by the others, was led by Will Scarlett to the 
brook, where, after laving their hands and 
faces, they let the winds of heaven dry them. 

Robin took the abbot by the hand and led 
him forward under the trystell-tree where the 
feast was spread. “ Make good cheer, my 
Lord Abbot, and when thou hast feasted we 
will show you how we live in the forest.” 

Soon all were seated, except those that 
served, about a cloth of nature's finest weav- 
ing,—the velvet sward, green and thick,— while 
the long arms of the trystell-tree spread in 
kindly protection above them, its leaves whis- 
pering all the while a rippling tune, accompanied 
by the deeper tones of the beck near at hand. 

The wooden trenchers were heaped with 
smoking venison and great slices of white and 
brown bread. Honey with the flavor of 
flowers, clotted cream as golden as daisies’ 
hearts, and goodly pies of warden pears made 
the lips of the hungry friars glisten with mois- 
ture. Dry throats were wet with the amber 
ale, and healths were drunk in the red wine as 
cool as the brown depths of the brook. The 
feasting was long and mighty, but at last the 
friars moved back with a sigh of satisfaction. 

Then Robin called out to two of his men: 

“Set up the wands, and we will show my 
Lord Abbot we can shoot as well as feast!” 

Thereupon two wands cut from a willow- 
tree were set up at forty paces, and garlanded 
with wild roses which grew in the forest glades. 

“Whoever faileth to hit the garland,” said 
Robin, “ forfeiteth two arrows, and must yield 
them up to his master, however fine! He shall 
also receive a buffet on his head; and no man 
shall be spared!” 

At a nod from Robin, two men threw off 
their green mantles, and selected the best 
arrows from their quivers, carefully fitting them 
to the bowstring, made of the sinews of the deer. 

At the drop of an oak twig, “ Pang!” —off 
flew the arrows, cutting roses from the garland. 

“This is wondrous marksmanship!” cried 
the abbot, and the friars nodded agreement in 
silent answer, too amazed to speak. 
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Then Robin took his stand, and, fitting his o’ Swift Heels had fetched. “Sir Abbot, | 
best arrow to the string, drew a mighty bow give thee my arrows. I pray thee, give me 
and cleft the garland; then he shot again, my pay.” 


cleaving the second garland with the second The abbot folded up the long sleeve of his 
arrow; but the third shot failed! robe, but, hesitating, said: 
4 A 


Vz +; 





“ROBIN STAGGERED AND WELL-NIGH FELL TO THE GROUND.” 


Up stepped Gilbert of the White Hand, and “Tt becomes not one of my order to smite 
said : a man good and true.” 
“Master, thou hast failed; stand forth and “Smite on boldly!” cried Robin. 


take thy pay!” Whereupon the abbot gave Robin such a 
“If so,” said Robin, ‘it cannot be mended”; blow on the head with his folded sleeve that 
and he gave up two of his arrows, which Jock he staggered and well-nigh fell to the ground. 
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“Thou art a sturdy friar!” cried Robin. 
“There is strength in thine arm! I doubt not 
thou canst shoot.” 

As he spoke Robin gazed steadily in the 
abbot’s face, as did Sir Richard of the Lea and 
Will Scarlett, who were at Robin’s right hand. 
As he gazed his cheek grew pale, then red, and 
all three sank on their knees before the abbot. 

‘‘ My lord, and my King!” he said in low and 
faltering tones. “‘ Now I know thee well; and 
of thy goodness and grace beg of thee mercy 
for me and my men under the trystell-tree! ” 

Seeing their bold master on his knees, all his 
followers instantly fell to theirs, each laying 
down in front of him his bow as a sign of 
submission, not fully comprehending the singu- 
lar scene, but waiting submissively its end. 

“T grant thee thy peti:ion,” said the King,— 
for it was he dressed in the borrowed garb of 
the abbot,—“ provided thou and thy men 
come to dwell with me at court.” 

“It shall be so,” said Robin. “I will bring 
with me sevenscore and three of my brave 
yeomen.” But he looked longingly around the 
greenwood, through which the level rays of the 
setting sun were glinting. At the sound of a 
buck’s shrill whistle fom the forest, his hand 
swiftly and involuntarily sought his quiver. It 
was withdrawn with a sigh; he sank back 
humbly at the feet of the King. 

“To-morrow, good Robin, thou and thy 
merry men will join me on my journey back 
to London.” 

“Be it so, my gracious lord and King!” 
Robin dolefully replied. 

“Join me on the forest road where we did 
encounter this morn,” commanded the King. 


The next morning, at sunrise, Robin, sur- 
rounded by his men, dressed all in green, 
with glistening swords, and polished staves of 
white-thorn, longbows unstrung, with crowded 
quivers, stood ready on the forest road, await- 
ing the King. ‘The smell of dew-laden roses 
was on the air, and far in the dim recesses of 
the distant glades the dun deer scampered. 
The birds sang a parting song so sweet and 
joyous that Robin felt it to be almost cruel in 
its lack of sympathy. For he was to leave it 
all—the sunshine, the birds, the dun deer, and, 
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above all, the beloved wood where for two- 
score years he had lived free and untram- 
meled, the forest yielding of its stores to his 
larder, and the traveler gold to his purse. 
Suddenly was heard the hurtle of arms, and 
again the faint beat of horses’ feet in the dusty 
Then a loud flourish of trumpets gave 
In another 


road. 
warning that the King drew near. 
moment the cavalcade appeared, all mounted. 
First came the trumpeters, with trumpet at lip, 
playing a gay fanfare, closely followed by a 
company of spearsmen, bearing in the left 
hand steel-tipped spears, the butt resting on 
the left toe. Next, the King’s standard- 
bearer. Then the King himself, surrounded 
by the nobles of his court, in full armor, with 
vizors thrown back. The King sat easily on 
his snow-white charger, which impatiently 
pawed the earth when brought to halt. His 
face beamed with satisfaction as he saw Robin 
and his merry men awaiting him, dropped to 
the knee by the roadside. 

The King’s horse was almost covered with a 
purple saddle-cloth, richly embroidered with 
gold, which swept to the ground. ‘The bridle 
was studded with gold. The martingale was 
wide, and of russet leather embroidered with 
gold, and from it depended a deep golden 
fringe. ‘The King himself wore a partial suit 
of armor, with high boots of soft russet leather, 
pointed sharply at the toes; at his side his 
jeweled sword ; and over all hung gracefully, in 
full folds, a rich purple mantle of cloth. On 
his head he wore a helmet of burnished steel 
with vizor raised ; from its peak proudly waved 
four snow-white plumes. Around his neck, 
falling over his mantle, was a heavy gold 
chain, badge of his kingly office. His knights 
were similarly appareled, though none wore the 
purple mantle, the plumes, and the gold chain 
that denoted the King. 

Immediately behind the King 
knights came a company of archers in suits 
of leather, each with his full quiver slung over 
his shoulder, and longbow in hand, bent ready 
The sumpter-horses and grooms 


and the 


for use. 
brought up the rear. 

At sight of this martial retinue poor Robin’s 
heart sank, and he bitterly realized he was 
nothing more than a prisoner of the King, 
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He and his men were placed between the 
knights and the bowmen. ‘The signal was 





ceremony of court-life after perfect freedom, 
filled Robin with such a longing for his 


“ROBIN BITTERLY REALIZED HE WAS NOTHING MORE THAN A PRISONER OF THE KING.” 


given. Again the blare of trumpets, and the 
stately march was taken up. 

A fitful wind shuddered through the tree- 
tops a sigh of parting. Robin reéchoed it 
as he cast a longing look down the cool dark 
glades of his beloved forest. It was soon left 
behind, obscured by a cloud of dust from his 
back-turned gaze, and he saw it not again for 
many days. 


At first the novelty of life at court diverted 
Robin and his men; but one by one they 
slipped away, until at the end of the year only 
Robin and a half-dozen of his followers 
remained. The noise and confusion after the 
forest silence, the glare and glitter after the 
woodland lights and shades, the restraint and 


beloved Sherwood that he fell ill. He pined 
for the peace and quiet of woodland solitudes, 
to chase the dun deer through the crackling 
underbrush, to wander through secret wood- 
paths with only his stanch followers. 

When he could endure it no longer he sought 
the King and said: 

“My lord and King, I am sick unto death. 
Permit me to go to the monastery just without 
Sherwood Forest, there to pray for the return 
of my health.” 

The King thought a moment,—for he did not 
quite trust him,—then said : ‘‘ Good Robin, thou 
canst go. But see to it thou return in seven 
days. No longer stay, at my dire displeasure!” 

Robin set out with dolorous countenance; 
but the nearer he came to the forest, the more 
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cheerful he became, till from his lips broke 
unconsciously a song: 


‘* Sing heigh-ho for the greenwood tree! 
A life in the forest ’s the life for me!” 


When he entered the road by which he had 
gone to court, he placed to his lips his horn, 
and blew a sharp blast, when, lo! there was a 
crackling through every bush, and before him 
stood those followers that had deserted the 
court. They joyously renewed their fealty to 
Robin, declaring that never again would they 
be lured to the court. 


For twenty years they lived in the green- 
wood, when, one day, Robin fell ill, and, 
needing aid, went to the nunnery of Kirklees, 
where his cousin was prioress; and she treach- 
erously let him bleed to death to please his 
enemy, Sir Roger of Doncaster. 

They hid him away in a lofty tower; but his 
faithful Will Scarlett, suspecting treachery, 
found where he lay, climbed up by a vine, and 
gained an entrance to his room only in time to 
take his dying messages. 

“Give me my bent bow,” said Robin, faintly, 
“and I will let fly a broad arrow; and let my 
grave be digged where that arrow be taken up.” 
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The bow was handed him, the arrow fitted, 
and he raised himself feebly and through the 
open window let fly the fleet arrow. He 
watched it cleave the blue sky, and then sink, 
spent, below his sight. With a sigh he fell 
back. 

“Put a green sod under my head, and 
another at my feet,” said Robin; and his last 
breath floated away as gently as a summer 
zephyr. 

At the edge of the forest the broad arrow 
was taken up, and there Robin was buried, 
where morning shade and evening sun-rays fell 
softly on his grave. 

The men in green wept as only the strong 
and brave can weep, without shame for their 
tears, at the death of Robin. They left his 
favorite haunts, and sought the most retired 
parts of the forest, to mourn away from the 
sight of cruel men and the sounds of a gay 
and pitiless world. Many remained there to 
the end of their days; a few went back to the 
towns. But never again was there feasting 
under the trystell-tree, nor were the rose- 
wreathed wands set up to be cleft by the swift 
arrows. No more the wild frolic and the excit- 
ing chase of which gay Robin was the moving 
spirit ; for his like was never seen again. 
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A BIRD TALK. 


By JoHN BuRROUGHS. 


I. 


One of the good signs of the times is the 
interest our young people are taking in the 
birds, and the numerous clubs and societies 
that are being formed throughout the country 
for bird protection and cultivation. In my 
youth but little was heard about the birds. 
They were looked upon as of little account. 
Many of them were treated as the farmer’s 
natural enemies. Crows and all kinds of hawks 
and owls were destroyed whenever chance 
offered. I knew a farmer who every summer 
caught and killed all the red-tailed hawks he 
could. He stood up poles in his meadows, upon 
the tops of which he would set steel traps. The 
hawks, looking for meadow-mice, would alight 
upon them and be caught. The farmer was 
thus slaying his best friends, as these large 
hawks live almost entirely upon mice and 
vermin. The redtail, or hen-hawk, is very 
wary of a man with a gun, but he has not yet 
learned of the danger that lurks in a steel trap 
on the top of a pole. 

If a strict account could be kept with our 
crows and hawks for a year, it would be found 
at the end of that time that most of them 
had a balance to their credit. That is, they 
do us more good than injury. A few of them, 
like the fish-crow and the sharp-shinned hawk, 
Cooper’s-hawk and the duck-hawk, are de- 
structive to the birds and wild fowls; but the 
others live mainly upon insects and vermin. 

One August, when I was a boy, I remem- 
ber a great flight of sparrow-hawks—called 
sparrow-hawk, I suppose, because it never 
catches sparrows. They were seen by the dozen, 
hovering above and flitting about the meadows. 
On carefully observing them, I found they were 
catching grasshoppers — the large, fat ones found 
in the meadows in late summer. They would 


poise on the wing twenty or thirty feet above 


the ground, after the manner of the larger 
hawks watching for mice, then suddenly drop 
down and seize their prey, which they devoured 
from a limb of a tree or a stake in the fence. 
They lingered about for several days and then 
drifted away. 

Nearly every season a pair of broad-winged 
hawks — about a size smaller than the hen- 
hawk — build their nest in the woods not far 
from my cabin. You may know this hawk 
by its shrill, piercing cry, the smoothest, 
most ear-piercing note I know of in nature. 
It utters this cry when you come near its 
nest, and continues to utter it as long as you 
linger about. One season they built in a large 
pine-tree near which I frequently passed in my 
walk. Always, as I came near, I would hear 
this wild, shrill plaint, made, I think, by the 
mother bird. Often she would sit upon a 
branch in full view and utter her ear-dividing 
protest. There were never any signs about the 
nest that birds or poultry formed any part of 
the food of the young. It is said that this 
hawk subsists upon insects and frogs. When 
the young —two of them — were about two 
thirds grown they perched upon the edge of 
the nest, and upon one of the branches that 
held it in place. 

One day I took a couple of bird lovers 
there to hear the cry of the mother hawk. 
We lingered about for nearly an hour, and 
not a sound was heard or a parent hawk 
seen. Then I tried to stir up the young, but 
without effect. They looked at us sharply, but 
made no move and uttered no cry. A smaller 
tree grew alongside the pine that held the nest. 
Up this I climbed till within probably twenty- 
five feet of the suspicious young; then I 
reached out my foot and planted it upon a 
limb of the larger tree. Instantly, as if the tree 
were a living part of themselves, the young 
hawks took the alarm and launched into the 
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SPARROW-HAWK 


air. But the wings of one of them could not 
long sustain him, and he came to the ground 


As 


we approached him his position of defense was 


within twenty yards of the foot of the tree. 


striking — wings half spread, beak open, one 
talon raised, and a look of defiance in his eye. 
But we soon comforted him, and presently left 
him perched upon a branch in a much more 
composed state of mind. The parent hawks did 
not appear upon the scene during our stay. 


| po not share the alarm expressed in some 
quarters over the seeming decrease in the num- 
bers of our birds. People are always more 
or less gloomy in regard to the present time 
an] present things. As older the 
number of beautiful things in the world seems 
to be fewer. “ The Indian summer is not what 
it used to be; the winters are not so bracing; 
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we grow 
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the spring is more uncertain; and honest men 
are fewer.” But there is not much change, after 
all. The change is mainly in us. I 
decrease in the great body of our common field, 
do not the 


see no 


orchard, and wood birds. I see 
cliff-swallows I used to see in my youth; they 
north, to northern New England 
and Canada. At Rangeley Lake, in Maine, | 
saw the eaves of barns as crowded with their 


mud nests as I used to see the eaves of my 
In the cliffs 


ro farther 


¢ 
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father’s barns amid the Catskills. 
along the Yukon in Alaska they are said to 
swarm in great numbers. Nearly all our game- 
birds are decreasing in numbers, because sports- 
men are more and more numerous and skilful, 
and their guns more and more deadly. The 
bobolinks are fewer than they were a decade 
or two ago, because they are slaughtered more 
and more in the marshes and rice-fields of 
the South. The bluebirds and hermit-thrushes 


were threatened with extinction by a cold wave 
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A NEST OF YOUNG ROBINS FED BY A CHIPPING-SPARROW. 


and a severe storm in the Southern States, a few 
years ago. ‘These birds appear to have been 
slain by the hundred thousand. But they are 
slowly recovering lost ground, and in ten or more 
years will no doubt be as numerous as ever. | 
see along the Hudson River fewer eagles than 
I used to see fifteen years ago. The collectors 
and the riflemen are no doubt responsible for 
this decrease. But the robins, thrushes, finches, 
warblers, blackbirds, orioles, _ fly-catchers, 
vireos, and woodpeckers are quite as abundant 
as they were a quarter of a century ago, if not 
more so. 

The English sparrows, no doubt, tend to run 
out our native birds in towns and smaller cities, 
but in the country their effect is not noticeable. 
They are town birds anyway, and naturally take 
their place with a thousand other town abomi- 
nations. A friend of mine who lives in the 
heart of a city of twenty thousand people 
amused me by recounting his observation upon 
a downy woodpecker that had made up its 


mind to pass the winter in town. In Novem- 
ber it began to dig out a chamber for its 
winter quarters in the dead branch of a maple 
that stood on the curb in front of his window. 
The English sparrows sat about upon the 
branches, regarding the proceeding with evi- 
dent interest, but showing no intention to in- 
terfere. ‘Let him work,” they seemed to say; 
“something interesting may come of it.” For 
two weeks or more Downy was busy carving out 
his retreat. At last it was finished ; but when he 
returned at night he found it occupied, and the 
occupant refused to leave. This seemed to 
puzzle the woodpecker a good deal. 
night he was barred out of his own house 
Then he took it into his head to come home 
earlier in the day. This scheme worked at 
first, but soon the sparrows clubbed together, 
attacked his castle, and literally dragged him 
out by sheer force. Then he gave up the fight, 
and no doubt returned to the country a sadder 
and a wiser bird. A new retreat had to be 
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drilled out, which must have caused him no 
little trouble. It would be interesting to know 
where, in the meantime, he passed the night. 
Probably in some old retreat of his or his friends’. 

How to get rid of the English sparrows, or 
to keep them in check, is a question that is 
troubling many of our communities. A single 
effort here and there will have little effect ; there 
must be agreed action over a wide area. The 
blow must be struck in attacking their nest- 
places. 

In every town with a police force, let it be 
one of the duties of the police to spy out their 
nesting-places and report them to headquarters, 
as they would any nuisance or lawbreaking. 
Then let men be detailed to break them up. 


As long as the nest is untouched, killing the 


birds is of little avail. A friend of mine, a well- 
known ornithologist, told me that one summer 
he and his wife took for the season a house in a 
small town not far from Boston. There were 
two sparrows’ nests in the cavities of two fruit- 
At once he opened war 


trees in the garden. 


A BLUEBIRD 
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CARRIED FOOD 


upon the parent birds; and he continued the 
Whenever a bird showed itself about 
The birds became very 


shooting. 
either nest it was shot. 
wild and shrewd, till he was compelled to fire 
from a crack in the door. But he kept up the 
warfare till he had killed sixty-two birds about 
those nests, and yet from each cavity a brood 
of young birds came forth. I suppose there 
were eggs or young in the nest when my friend 
appeared upon the scene, and that he did not 
in any one day kill both the parent birds. Had 
he done so, it is still a question whether the 
young would have been allowed to perish. 
Their cries probably would have attracted 
other birds. 

The paternal instinct is strong in all creatures. 
Birds as well as animals will sometimes adopt 
the young of others. I have been told of a 
bluebird that took it upon himself to help feed 
some young vireos in a nest near his own, and 
of a house-wren that carried food to some 
young robins. 

Last summer I witnessed a similar occur- 
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rence, and made this note of it in my note-book : 
“A nest of young robins in the maple in front 
of the house being fed by a chipping-sparrow. 
The little sparrow is very attentive; seems very 
fond of her adopted babies. The old robins 
resent her services, and hustle her out of the 
tree whenever they find her near the nest.” It 
was this hurried departure of chippy from the 
tree that first attracted my attention. “She 
watches her chances, and comes with food in 
their absence. The young birds are about 
ready to fly, and when the chippy feeds them 
her head fairly disappears in their capacious 
mouths. She jerks it back as if she was afraid of 
being swallowed. Then she lingers near them 
on the edge of the nest, and seems to admire 
them. When she sees the old robins coming, 
she spreads her wings in an attitude of defense 
and then flies away. I wonder if she has had 
the experience of rearing a cow-bunting?” 

A day later. “The robins are out of the 
nest, and the little sparrow continues to feed 
them. She approaches them rather timidly and 
hesitatingly, as if she feared they might swallow 
her, then thrusts her titbit quickly into the dis- 
tended mouth and jerks back.” 


I am glad to see that this growing interest in 
bird-life has reached our schools and is being 
promoted there. I often get letters from teach- 
ers touching these matters. A teacher in the 
State of Delaware writes me that he and his 
pupils are trying to know all the birds within a 
mile of their school-house. One bird has puz- 
zled them much. The teacher frequently saw 
them feeding in the road in the evening as he 
walked home from school. Then, when the 
blizzard came, they approached the school-house 
for crumbs, sometimes in loose flocks of a dozen 
or more. 

This is the teacher’s description of the bird : 

he upper half of its bill is dark, and about one third 
of the tip of the lower. The rest is light. The fea- 
thers are a greenish yellow below the bill, and the 
throat feathers are black with white tips. The belly is 
white, but the feathers are black underneath. In size it 
is a little smaller than the robin. It has a chirp, when 
flying, something like the cedar-bird. The back toe is 
certainly very long for so small a bird. 
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Had not this description been accompanied 
by a wing, leg, and tail of the bird in question, I 
should have been at a loss to name it. One of 
the birds was found dead in the snow beneath 
the telegraph wires, and this afforded the sam- 
ples. It proved to be the shore-lark,— called 
also horned lark,— one of the migrating birds 
that passes the winter near the snow-line in the 
Southern States, and the summer in the hilly 
parts of New York, New England, and Canada. 

The above description makes the bird much 
too large, as its size is nearer that of the bobo- 
link and bluebird. All the larks have the hind 
toe very prominent. ‘This species, like the true 
skylark, is entirely a bird of the earth, and never 
alights upon trees. In song it soars and hovers 
high in air like the skylark, but its song is a 
very crude, feeble affair in comparison with that 
of the latter. Its winter plumage is far less 
marked than that of its summer dress. One 
day I took note of one singing above my native 
hills, and it repeated its feeble, lisping song one 
hundred and three times before it closed its 
wings and dropped to the earth precisely as 
does the European skylark. 

Another teacher writes me asking if the blue 
jay eats acorns. She is sure she has seen them 
flying away from oak-trees with acorns in their 
beaks, and yet some authority to whom she had 
appealed was doubtful about their eating them. 
I replied that I did not believe jays ate acorns, 
but that she had seen them with acorns in 
their beaks I had no doubt, and chestnuts, 
too. The thieving habit of the jay, which 
is a trait of his family, the Corvida, leads him 
to carry away chestnuts and acorns and hide 
them in the grass and under leaves, and thus 
makes him an instrument in the planting of 
forests, though he little suspects it. This is the 
reason why, when a pine or hemlock forest is 
cut away, oaks and chestnuts are so apt to 
spring up. ‘These nuts can be planted in new 
places only by the aid of birds and squirrels. 

A clergyman writes me from a New England 
town of something he found in his winter walks 
that puzzled him very much. It was an old 
cocoon of the Cecrepia moth, in which he found 
two kernels of corn. What creature could have 
put them there, and for what Of 
course it was the blue jay; he had hidden the 


purpose ? 
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THE ORCHARD ORIOLES’ NEST. 


corn in the same blind way that he hides the 
acorns. I have seen the jays in winter carry 
away corn and put it into an old worm’s nest in 
a wild-cherry tree, and drop it into knot-holes in 
the tree-trunk. It is doubtful if the jay can 
digest corn swallowed whole. It is too hard a 
grist for its mill. It will peck out the chit or 
softer seed part —as will the chickadee — and 
devour that. 

Another teacher wrote me that two pretty 
birds, strangers to her, had built their nest in a 
pear-tree near the kitchen door of her house. 


They were small and slender, the male of a ruddy 
brown, his head, tail, and wings black, and the female 
yellowish green, with darker wings. The male brought 
worms and fed his mate while she was sitting, and 
seemed the happiest bird alive, save when the kittens 





romped about the door ; and then, even in the midst of 
his cries of alarm like a blackbird’s, he would burst out 
with glad notes of rejoicing, a song to me like the spar- 
row’s. Soon there were young in the nest, and the air 
was filled with the constant fluttering of wings and the 
rapturous song of the father. But alas! one morning 
found the nest rifled of its treasures, and only the silent, 
miserable male flitting in and out about the home in the 
most heartbroken fashion. 


A red squirrel or a cat or an owl had done 
the mischief. The nest was woven of hemp 
and grasses and was suspended from the fork 
of alimb. The teacher guessed rightly that 


the bird was a near relative of the Balti- 


more oriole; it was the orchard oriole, a much 
rarer bird and a much finer songster. The 
song is not like the sparrow’s, but much louder 
and stronger and more ecstatic. The male 
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does not get his full uniform of black and bay 
till the fourth summer. 


IV. 


LovE the wood-rose, but leave it on its stalk, 
So, I say, find the bird’s nest, 
It seems to profane 


hints the poet. 
but touch not the eggs. 
the nest even to touch its contents with the 
utmost care. 

This is how, one June day, I found the 
nest of the little yellow-winged sparrow — 
the sparrow that one often hears in our fields 
and meadows, that has a song which suggests 
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a grasshopper. I was sitting on the fence 
beside a hill meadow, watching the shore- 
larks, and hoping that one of them would dis- 
close the locality of its nest. A few yards from 
me was a little bush, from the top of which a 
yellow-winged sparrow was sending out its 
feeble, chirping song. Presently a little brown 
bird came out of the meadow and alighted in 
the grass but a few yards from the singer. In- 
stantly he flew to the spot, and I knew it was 
his mate. They seemed to have some little 
conversation together there in the grass, when, 
in a moment or two, they separated, the male 
flitting to his perch on the little bush and 
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48 
continuing his song, while the female dropped 
quickly into the grass ten or more yards away. 
“The nest is there,” I said, “and I must find it.” 
So I walked straight to the spot where the bird 
had disappeared and scrutinized the ground 
closely. Not seeing the object of my search, I 
dropped my handkerchief upon the grass, and 
began walking cautiously about it in circles, 
covering more and more ground, and scanning 
every foot of the meadow-bottom closely. 
Suddenly, when four or five yards from my hand- 
kerchief, a litthe dark-brown bird fluttered out 
from almost under my feet, and the pretty secret 
was mine. 

The nest, made of dry grass and a few 
hairs, was sunk into the ground,— into the great, 
brownish-gray, undistinguished meadow sur- 
face,—and held four speckled eggs. The 
mother bird fluttered through the grass, and 
tried, by pretending to be hurt, to lure me away 
from the spot. I had noticed that the male had 
ceased singing as soon as I began my search, 
and had shown much uneasiness. He now 
joined his mate, and two more agitated birds 





A BIRD TALK. 


I had never seen. The actions of this bird are 
quick and nervous at all times; now they verged 
upon frenzy. But I quickly withdrew and 
concealed myself behind the fence. After a 
brief consultation the birds withdrew also, and 
it was nearly a half-hour before the parent 
birds returned. 

Then the mother bird, after much shamming 
and flitting nervously about, dropped into the 
grass several yards from the nest. I fancied her 
approaching it in a cautious, roundabout, in- 
direct way. 

In the afternoon I came again; also the next 
day; but at no time did I find the male in song 
on his old perch. He seemed to take the 
blame of my approach upon himself; he had 
betrayed the place of the nest; and now | 
found him upon the fence or upon an apple- 
tree far off, where his presence or his song would 
not reveal the precious secret. 

The male bird of every species is very careful 
about being seen very near the nest. You will 
generally find him in song along the rim of 
a large circle of which the nest is the center. 
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THE BIRTHDAYS OF BETTINA AND BETTY. 


WueN Bettina has a birthday,— 
Little Lady Millionaire,— 

Gifts come pouring in upon her, 

And the party in her honor, 

When Bettina has a birthday, 
Is a very grand affair. 


When a birthday comes to Betty,— 
Little Lassie Penniless,— 

Mother makes her a new dolly, 

Father takes her on the trolley — 

When a birthday comes to Betty, 
In her little cotton dress. 


When Bettina has a birthday, 

You should see the children stare 
At the costly things from Paris, 
Bought to please the little heiress — 
When Bettina has a birthday, 

In the mansion on the square. 


When a birthday comes to Betty, 

She has nothing, more or less, 
But what loving hands have wrought her 
With a kiss for “little daughter ” — 
When a birthday comes to Betty, 

In her cottage lowliness. 


When Bettina has a birthday, 

She is gay beyond compare; 
Laughs to’ see the lavish portion 
Showered on her by smiling Fortune ; 
When Bettina has a birthday — 

Little Lady Millionaire. 


When a birthday comes to Betty, 
She has, too, her happiness ; 
Though, indeed, few gifts to treasure, 
Love she has in heaping measure ; 
When a birthday comes to Betty — 
Little Lassie Penniless. 
Rose Mills Powers. 
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“ EBENEZER, Ebenezer, yo’ come here dis min- 
ute! It’s school-time.” 

Ebenezer—some one had nicknamed him 
“ Ebony,” which was very appropriate — came 
slowly around the corner of the house. He 
was a little chap, as black as the fabled Egyp- 
tian darkness, with big shiny eyes that looked 
as if fun was the only thing its owner cared 
for. 

“I don’ want ter go ter school, mammy; I 
sho’ly don’t. ’T ain’t no fun bein’ de only 
one dar.” 

“ Nofun? Co’se not. Dat ain’t w’at yo’ go 
for. It ’s for an eddication, dat’s what. I 
guess I done read in de paper how much it 
cost dis city a year for yo’ schoolin’— one fou- 
sand one hundred an’ eighty-six dollars an’ 
cight cents / an’ I jus’ guess yo’ ain’t gwine to 
throw away money like dat by stayin’ to home! 
Yo’ come right in yere an’ git yo’ face washed!” 

Ebenezer went slowly into the house; then, 
after a vigorous scrubbing, he came out, and as 
slowly went down the street toward the school- 
house. 

It was true. He was the only child in the 
school. The law compelled every child, col- 
ored or white, to go to school ; and as this par- 
ticular city refused to permit its colored pupils 
to attend the public schools, it had to provide 
a place for them, and Ebenezer was the first 
and, at that time, the only scholar. There was 
a principal, a teacher, and a janitor, besides the 
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heating, so it cost the city exactly the sum so 
proudly named by Ebenezer’s mother: one 
thousand one hundred and eighty-six dollars 
and eight cents, all for the education of one 
poor little black fellow, who did n’t care to be 
educated at all! 

Thanksgiving Day was drawing near. It was 
the custom in the schools for each child to 
bring something, the day before Thanksgiving, 
to be distributed among the poor families of 
the town, so that every one might have a good 
dinner. Chickens, turkeys, apples, potatoes, 
cranberries — in fact, anything: good to eat was 
acceptable. Now, Ebenezer played with white 
children after school hours, so he had heard of 
this custom. 

“ What kin I take, mammy?” was his oft- 
repeated question. 

“T do’ know. I don’t see as yo’ kin take 
nothin’, honey; we ’s pore folks ourselves,” was 
the answer. But Ebenezer thought much about 
it. He felt that the dignity of one school rested 
entirely on his shoulders, and that he must 
make a Thanksgiving donation of some sort; 
but what? If he only had a bag of potatoes 
or apples to take! 

“JT jus’ ought to take somefin’,” he would 
say to himself, “for I ’se de only one / take 
somefin’.” 

It was just two days before Thanksgiving. 
Ebenezer was getting dressed as quickly as he 
could, for it was a very cold morning. He 
could hear the fire snapping and crackling in 
the stove in the kitchen below, and was anxious 
to get down where it was warmer. He could 
hear his parents talking about Thanksgiving,— 
there was a stovepipe hole in the floor,— and 
he stopped his hurrying to listen. 
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“MR. THANKFUL.” 


“J tink, pappy, we jus’ better kill ‘ Mr. 
Thankful’ dis year. We ain’t got no way er 
gittin’ a tu’key for Thanksgivin’, an’ ’pears like 
he jus’ old enough an’ fat enough.” 

Ebenezer’s heart almost stood still. Mr. 
Thankful was his one pet—a turkey that he 
had raised himself. His father, who worked 
on a small farm just out of town, had brought 
it home one night. 

Ebenezer had named the turkey “ Mr. Thank- 
ful,” perhaps because a turkey always suggested 
Thanksgiving to his mind. Mr. Thankful being 
a pet, it had never occurred to him that he 
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Ebenezer sat down on a block of wood and 
thought Aard. What could he do to save his 
pet from the coming fate? Suddenly the 
thought of his school flashed upon him. The 
very thing! He would present Mr. Thankful. 
Then he certainly would not be killed that day. 
Ebenezer’s eyes brightened; then a shade 
came over them again. It would only be put- 
ting off the evil hour. Some one else would kill 
and eat Mr. Thankful. Well, at any rate, he 
would n’t have to see it. Then another idea 
occurred to him: perhaps if it were knowi that 
the turkey was a pet, his life might be spared. 





“HE LOOKED AS IF FUN WAS THE ONLY THING HE CARED FOR.” 


could ever be killed and eaten. It was a dread- 
ful shock, therefore, to hear his mother’s words. 
Many and many a time Ebenezer and Mr. 
Thankful had gone shares with the little there 
was to eat. Ebenezer was certain that he 
never could bear to see his pet cooked, much 
less help to eat him! He did n’t say any- 
thing, however, when he went downstairs, but 
ate his breakfast, and then went out to feed 
Mr Thankful. What a big, beautiful fellow 
he was, with a tail like a huge black fan! 


“T’ll zag him; dat’s what I ‘ll do!” thought 
Ebenezer. 


The next morning was the day before 
Thanksgiving. He was up early, a rare 
occurrence. The tag had been prepared 


during recess the day before, and his teacher 
had helped him spell the words. It read: 
TO BE EATEN. 


THIS IS A PET. NOT 


He tied the tag around Mr. Thankful’s neck 
with a bit of cord. When ready for school, 
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which was so early that his mother was greatly 
surprised, he slipped out to the woodshed, 
put Mr, Thankful as far under his coat as he 
could, and darted away down the street before 
any one could call after him. He felt happy, 
notwithstanding the fact that he was so soon to 
part with his pet. It was something to have a 
donation to take, after all his fears. He walked 
proudly into the school with Mr. Thankful, the 
only pupil and the only donation. 

When Ebenezer got home from school, that 
afternoon, he was greeted with the news that 
“Mr. Thankful done gone away.” Mammy 
had hunted all over for him. Ebenezer sat 
down in silence. He felt very downcast. His 
elated pride at having a donation had suddenly 
left him. Perhaps he had done wrong. Maybe 
they would n’t pay any attention to the tag and 
its message, after all, and Mr. Thankful would 
go the way of all turkeys. 

“ Well,” said mammy, “ I reckon Mr. Thank- 
ful mistrusted we was gwine kill ’im, an’ I dunno 
as I ’s sorry he done got away. He was too 
much like folks to ea#, Mr. Thankful was.” 

Thanksgiving morning dawned clear and 
bright, with the temperature somewhere down 
near zero. 

Ebenezer rose early. There were at least 
three days in the year when he got up without 
grumbling — Thanksgiving, Christmas, and the 
Fourth of July. 

Turkey being out of the question, mammy 
had bought a piece of pork to roast, and so 
Ebenezer began to feel as if he should enjoy 
his Thanksgiving dinner, after all. 





Breakfast had hardly been eaten when there 
came a loud rap at the door. Ebenezer ran to 
open it. On the door-step stood two large 
market-baskets. One sounded and acted very 
strangely. It seemed almost alive. Ebenezer 
was afraid of it; but he seized the other one, 
shouting to pappy to come and help. 

When the cover of the “live” basket was 
lifted, there was Mr. Thankful himself, with his 
tag still on. In the other was a big turkey 
from the market, all ready to stuff and cook, 
with this tag on his neck: 


THIS IS NOT A PET. TO BE EATEN. 


You can see that the very same words were 
used; but what a change in the meaning, made 
by transposing one word ! 

Of course Ebenezer had to explain what he 
had done, and pappy and mammy did n’t just 
know whether he ought to be scolded or 
admired. They seemed to think they ought to 
think he was very naughty, when really they 
admired his generosity in offering so splendid 
a donation, and his cleverness in devising the 
plan to save his pet. . 

Then another knock came, and his teacher 
walked in with another basket, filled with all the 
other good things that belong to a Thanksgiving 
dinner. She said that the children of the other 
schools wanted the only pupil of the colored 
school to have a feast on the day of feasting, 
and that their own principal, janitor, and she, 
the teacher, thought that, by good rights, the 
pet turkey should be sent on Thanksgiving 
Day to the one who cared most for it. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER FORGOT 
BRUSH HIS 


TO 
HAIR. 





By M. L. van Vorst. 


reason why 
Johnny laughed 
right out loud in 
quiet session was 
because — well, it 
was funny enough. 
T ’ll tell you how it 
came about. The 
boys sat on one side 
of the school-house, 
and the girls on the 





other. School be- 
gan at half-past 
eight. Too early? 


Ah, this was an old-time school! At twenty-five 
minutes after eight, on the tick of the clock, every- 
body was in his place, and the ten-minute quiet 
session began just as though Thomas Wimble- 
don, the schoolmaster, had not been late. You 
would n’t have thought it was a rule, this slip- 
ping into seats and noiseless opening and shut- 
ting of desks, but something the children did of 
their own free will. Dear me! I’m not going 
to brag about Thomas Wimbledon’s school ; it 
will speak for itself. ‘There was a secret that he 
knew—a way of governing when those that are 
governed don’t know it and those that are gov- 
erning seem to forget the fact. ‘Thomas Wim- 
bledon practises a kind of magic,” the mothers 
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said. Nota bad kind! On this morning Johnny 
Lane was the last to slip into his seat. Ina sec- 
ond the others had their books out, and four-and- 
twenty scholars bent close over four-and-twenty 
books. The big clock ticked away loudly, and at 
half-past eight the schoolmaster came out from 
his little room on to the platform. So quietly he 
came that no one but Johnny heard him. Johnny 
did, and looked up, and broke into a clear, loud 
laugh, then hid his face and his rippling giggles 
in his spelling-book. In a twinkling the three- 
and-twenty other scholars looked up, too, and 
Johnny’s laugh was repeated in two dozen dif- 
ferent forms. At first an expression of aston- 
ishment crossed the face of Master Wimbledon. 
Then, without a word, he took his accustomed 
seat at hisdesk. Gradually the storm of laugh- 
ter died away, but spasmodic snickers and 
little bursts of merriment broke forth now and 
then from this corner and that, like the reports 
of unexpected torpedoes that one steps upon 
here and there around Fourth-of-July times. 
So the quiet session on this special morning 
stood alone in the history of Thomas Wimble- 
don’s model school. The master wrote away 
hard. Johnny did not look up again, but his 
red face and twitching mouth belied the ease 
he tried to assume. 

“ Come here, John,” called the schoolmaster. 
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The big clock marked nine. “ Now, can you 
tell me what you were laughing at ?” he asked, 
as the boy, with his back to the school, stood 
by the master’s chair. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Johnny, his eyes on the 
floor; “but I don’t like to.” 

“T should be glad to hear, however, if you 
can tell me,” said the schoolmaster. 

“Well,” stammered the boy, “it ’s your 
hair, sir — oh, it ’s so funny! ” And here Johnny 
exploded again, and the whole sympathetic 
three-and-twenty with him. 

The schoolmaster’s hair was bright red, 
bright, bright red; but this was nothing; it 
always had been red, and, for some unaccount- 
able reason, every one of the scholars thought 
it perfectly beautiful. 

For an instant Master Wimbledon’s face fell. 
“ My hair?” he said, in tones of great surprise. 
Not only was the schoolmaster’s hair red, but it 
was also very thick and bushy, and rather hard 
to keep in order; it seemed to have a cow-lick 
in every part, which was unfortunate, but years 
of careful brushing and fixing had resulted in 
training it into the way it should go. As a rule 
it was carefully parted in the middle, faithfully 
smoothed and brushed down on each side, 
and it shone like burnished brass in the light. 
Like this the school had always seen it, and 
this day it was a surprise. 

“ My hair!” repeated the schoolmaster, and 
he put his hand up to his head. 

“Qh, just look, please, Master Wimbledon,” 
pleaded Johnny. 

To the right of the blackboard hung a little 
mirror in a gilt frame. Master Wimbledon 
turned toward it ; then he laughed too, not quite 
as boisterously as his scholars, but very heartily ; 
and encouraged by this, the Wimbledon school 
for a moment was one clear ring of mirth. 

“I don’t blame you, children,” said the 
schoolmaster, nodding at them ; “ it is too funny 
for anything!” 

One side of the bright-red hair was smooth 
and shining as usual, and the other was as care- 
fully let alone, and a rumpled, bushy mass stood 
out like the rays of the sun all around one side 
of his head. The gentle schoolmaster had a 
weird, peculiar look, and he was as keen to see 
it as the children who were looking at him. 


“TI will go and put it in order,” he said, 
and slipped out of the little door into his study, 

When the school reached its close it was late 
afternoon, and across the country road lay the 
long shadows of the leafless trees. Away over 
Jones’s meadows the sun went down, a big red 
ball; its last rays fell crimson through the 
school-room windows on Master Wimbledon’s 
shining hair, and on the upturned faces of the 
children as, with their books under their arms, 
they waited for the signal to go. 
Wimbledon, in his long, plain black coat, stood 
with his hands clasped behind his back. 

“ Good night, children,” he said, and smiled 
at them all. 

“Good night, schoolmaster,” they called 
back like one voice; and they lingered over the 
words, then turned, and trooped and clattered 
out of the door. 

Not all. Johnny seemed to have forgotten 
something, for he came slowly back and fum- 
bled in his desk, and fumbled so long and so 
uselessly that Master Wimbledon came down 
from the little platform to help him. The queer 
part was that there was nothing at all in John- 
ny’s desk, and his books were under his arm. 
Master Wimbledon put his hand on the lifted 
desk and the other on the boy’s shoulder. 

“Don’t look any more,” he said, with a 
twinkle in his eye; “it is n’t there, and you 
need n’t bother about finding it, anyway!” 

“ Why — why, sir,” Johnny blushed up to his 
eyes, “ what do you mean ?” 

“You are looking for my pardon, and in 
this case it is n’t to be found, for you were not 
to blame.” 

The schoolmaster sat down on the bench and 
motioned the boy to sit beside him. 

“T spoiled the quiet session,” said Johnny, 
unsteadily, “and laughed at you, Master Wim- 
bledon, and I feel like being kicked!” 

“Nonsense!” the schoolmaster smiled. “A 
man’s not half a man if he can’t stand being 
laughed at once in a while. Besides, you know 
we never go back to old scores, here!” 

For a moment the two sat quiet. The school- 
master’s hands were dropped between his knees. 
He looked very tired, and Johnny saw that under 
his eyes were two dark rings. 

“TI ’m afraid I shall have to leave my school, 


Master 
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John,” he said slowly. The boy turned full 
around, in his amazement, and faced his friend, 
and his eyes grew big with consternation. 

“Oh—!” was all he said, but it meant a 
great deal. 

“Yes,” the schoolmaster nodded slowly; “I 
am afraid I shall have to leave my school.” 

Absorbed by his thoughts, he forgot for the mo- 
ment his companion; then he drew himself to- 
gether, reached in his waistcoat pocket, brought 
out a folded paper, and gave it to Johnny. 

“Read this carefully, John,” he said. “ Don’t 
lose it; give it back to me, for I want to keep it.” 

At this moment a sharp little rap was heard 
at the door, and both Johnny and the school- 
master sprang to their feet. 

“ Please, Master Wimbledon,” panted the little 
girl who pushed the door open before any one 
had time to answer her knock, “ oh, please sir, 
Miss Wimbledon says the cider-barrel ’s sprung 
a leak, and she can’t stop it.” 

“ Dear, dear, I will come at once,” exclaimed 
the schoolmaster, taking his hat from the peg 
where it hung. 

“And she ’s sitting on the cellar floor with 
her hand against the leak,” continued the 
round-eyed child, “and will you please hurry.” 

He was already out of the door. “Thank 
you, Milly, for coming. Lock up the school- 
house, John,” he called out to the boy. 

“ Yes, sir; good-by, sir,” called Johnny and 
Milly, in answer to the shining black figure that 
went so swiftly down the road. 

“ You ll walk to the turn with me, won’t you, 
Johnny Lane?” asked the little girl. She laid 
her red-mittened hand on his arm. 

Full of the schoolmaster’s words of a few mo- 
ments before, Johnny scarcely heard her. He 
saw to the window-fastenings and shut and 
locked the door. Master Wimbledon to leave 
White Meadows! Why, why, had he not asked 
the reason? Why, he could n't go! Every- 
body liked him, no, loved him —all the boys 
and girls, and the village people, and the mothers 
and fathers. What could it mean? The boy 
buttoned his coat up:and put on his cap, and 
tucked his books under his arm tight. Never! 
it could n't be! And he felt a thrill of comfort 
as he affirmed this to himself, over and over, 
as he walked briskly down the homeward road. 
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“ What makes you so glum, Johnny Lane?” 
asked a little voice at his elbow; and he was 
conscious that Milly was trotting along by his 
side, trying to keep up with his inconsiderate 
boy strides. “You ’ll go as far as the turn, won't 
you?” she said persuasively ; “ ’cause it’s getting 
dark, and mother will be frightened.” 

“T 'll go all the way home with you, Milly,” 
said the boy, gallantly. 

“Oh, will you? That ’s a nice boy,” she 
said gratefully, and drew closer to his side. 
“ An’ you can’t think how funny it was to see 
Miss Wimbledon sitting on the cellar floor, her 
specs on her forehead, holding both hands over 
the leak!” chattered the little girl, as she ran 
along. “She called to me to get her brother 
fast as I could, ’cause it was the new cider. 
So I ran. And it was almost as funny as the 
schoolmaster’s hair.” 

A pang shot across Johnny’s heart. 

“That was n’t really funny at all,” he said 
stoutly. 

“Why, Johnny Lane!” exclaimed the little 
girl; “ and you laughed first, and then we did, 
too. Now, you know you laughed hardest of all.” 

“ Well,” said Johnny, “ what if I did?” 

Now, the schoolmaster had intended to give 
back to Johnny Lane a corrected composition. 
If these important documents ever got be- 
yond the opening phrase, and were with pain 
and struggle, and almost tears, complete at last, 
they were usually lost forthwith; but on this 
occasion the composition on the “ Training of 
a Tame Squirrel” actually was handed in and 
corrected; and the master said as he gave it 
(or thought he did) to Johnny, “ Read it care- 
fully, and bring it back to me.” 

When Johnny reached home, he drew his 
chair up to the big bright fire, and unfolded the 
paper smoothly upon his knee, puckered up a 
puzzled face, and was very much awed at the 
businesslike writing. Thus it ran: 


BoaRD OF DIRECTORS OF WHITE MEADOWS 
DistTRICcCT SCHOOL. 


To Thomas Wimbledon, Schoolmaster. 

Sir: After having duly considered your favor of the 
2d inst., we beg to say that we cannot comply with 
your request for a raise of salary. Indeed, owing to the 
hard times and the needful repairs on the school-house 
this next term, we were about to communicate with you 
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to the effect that we shall be obliged to ask you to accept 
a lower rate of income, or, in view of your refusal, to 
seek another master for the White Meadows School. 
We are obediently yours, 
HENRY JONES, 
Squire of Broadfield, and President 
of the Board of Directors. 

“Sit near the candle, my son,” said Johnny’s 
maiden aunt, from her rocking-chair. “ You ’ll 
harm your eyes. You ’ve been at that one 
page this full fifteen minutes. The school- 
master makes you work too hard, John.” 

Johnny folded up the paper mechanically, 
and put it in his pocket. The big gray cat 
raised herself from her warm spot on the rug 
and came slowly forward, stopping to stretch 
herself well out and to yawn. She rubbed 
herself against Johnny’s legs. Johnny slipped 
from his chair, and curled up on the rug beside 
her, and played with her soft fur. 

“ Not,” said the old-maid aunt, “but what 
he ’s a good man, is Thomas Wimbledon. 
Dear, dear! with three helpless women on his 
hands, and only a school-teacher’s pay at that! 
How they ever live I don’t know, I ’m sure. 
Then, too, they do say that not a poor soul in 
White Meadows but has had from his hand in 
the winter-time.” 

Johnny’s aunt rocked to and fro. Her hands, 
in their long black mitts, lay folded in her lap, 
and her little gray shawl was pinned neatly 
across her chest. 

“ When I was young,” said the maiden aunt, 
looking into the fire, “the schoolmasters gave 
dancing-lessons as well. Now, I chance to 
remember a young Mr. Goldby —” 

Johnny knew that a story was forthcoming, 
so he settled himself and stroked the gray cat 
to a sleepy quiet: but his thoughts wandered 
from Mr. Goldby to the little home where the 
schoolmaster lived with his two sisters and his 
invalid mother; of the Sunday night’s tea he 
had once had there, when there had been 
nothing but biscuits and jam, and how he had 
gone to bed hungry with big holes inside of 
him, as he expressed it, rather than confess to 
his maiden aunt how frugally he had supped 
at Thomas Wimbledon’s table. He patted the 
letter in his pocket, and shook his brown head 
with conviction. ‘ Now I know why he forgot 
to brush his hair,” he said aloud in his clear voice. 


“ What!” exclaimed the maiden aunt, with a 
violent start. “Whose hair? My dear John, 
Mr. Goldby was the neatest of gentlemen! ” 

Then Johnny listened to the rest of the story, 





Everybody over ten years old meet me behind the 
woodshed after school. JOHNNY Lane. 


In big letters that ran downhill with a slant 
that would have made a delightful toboggan- 
slide were these directions written upon the 
big blackboard. They met the sight of every 
scholar that crisp November day, and when 
the last eye had had a chance to spell it out, 
quick as a flash Johnny darted up to the black- 
board and rubbed it all out. If the master 
was the adored of Wimbledon school, Johnny 
was its oracle. At the bottom, at the top, and 
in the heart of every plan, plot, and frolic was 
Johnny Lane, and it is safe to say he was 
pretty well in the hearts of his fellows and 
down deep in Master Thomas Wimbledon’s, 
although this no one would have guessed from 
any partiality on the master’s part. 

Johnny was a round, jolly little chap, and each 
of the twelve years that had passed over his 
head made him rounder and sturdier, till he 
was tough as a nut, so the saying goes. On 
this afternoon his cheeks were as red as a 
winter apple, or as his mittens that dangled 
loosely from the string around his neck. He 
stood like a stump-speaker on a log of wood 
which made him at least four inches taller than 
his fellows. Johnny had been so quiet and so 
solemn all day that it had affected his com- 
panions, and, as Peter Marel said, they all knew 
“something big was up.” Johnny was not 
sufficiently versed in the rules of oratorical 
speaking to work up to a climax. With his 
heart on his lips, he revealed the core of his 


discourse at once; boylike and childlike, he © 


went straight to the point. 

“ Look here,” he said earnestly. “ Master 
Wimbledon ’s going to leave White Meadows! ” 

Silence for a second, then an outburst of 
“Oh, no, he is n’t!” “Why, Johnny Lane, I 
don’t believe it.” “What for ?” etc. 

“Who told you so, Johnny Lane?” asked 
Milly, who was as near the speaker as the 
etiquette of stump-speaking permitted. 

“He did,” said Johnny, withering her with 
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this unexpected answer. “At least, he said, 
‘I am afraid I shall have to leave my school.’ 
Then he gave me back a paper to read; he 
thought it was my composition on the training 
of a tame squirrel, but it was n’t; he made a 
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FUNNY 
mistake. I gave it to him to-day, and I made 
a copy of it, and learned it by heart for all of 
you, ’cause I ’ve got a plan.” And here Johnny 
recited in his best school-speaker voice the 
Board of Directors’ letter to Mr. Wimbledon. 
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He paused for breath and to await the effect 
of the letter upon his hearers. 

“ Well, I never!” said Milly. 

“ Mean old thing!” said her best friend, a 
pretty little girl with snappy black eyes. 

The boys were less sparing, and the honor- 
able Board was summarily disposed of by this 
frank assembly. 

“ Mr. Wimbledon sha’n’t go; there,now! I 
guess we remember Master Plumbier, who 
wanted to ferrule even the girls,” said Milly, 
looking around at her mates and meeting their 
flashes and nods of approval. 

“Yes, yes,” they cried sympathetically, and 
“T guess we do. Master Wimbledon sha’n’t go.” 

“He ’s poor,” said Johnny, craftily, “ an’ he 
can’t live on what he’s got, and he won’t have 
as much after this as he is getting now; an’ my 
aunt says they ’ve offered him a school near Bos- 
ton, at twice what he gets at White Meadows.” 

There was a sad silence for a moment. 

“Now,” said Johnny, decidedly, “ every one 
that wants Master Wimbledon to stay has got 
to go with me to-morrow—it ’s a whole holi- 
day —to Broadfields and interview the Board” 
—Johnny was very proud of this phrase —“ in- 
terview the Board,” he repeated, “and ask them 
to raise the master’s salary.” 

“ Why, it ’s five miles to Broadfields, Johnny 
Lane,” piped up a little girl from the back. 

“ The girls can’t go,” said Peter Marel. 

“Yes, we can, too. I’m going, anyway.” 

When Milly tossed her head like that it was 
wise to let her have her way. Peter knew it, 
and Johnny did also. 

“Any one can go who wants to,” said 
Johnny, grandly waving his hand. “ We ’ll 
start at ten from here.” Here came the tug 
of war to Johnny Lane, for he was as clear as 
glass and true as a bell; but his love for the 
schoolmaster, and — well, I ’m not going to 
excuse or accuse him. He drew his breath 
quickly. “I sha’n’t say anything to my aunt,” 
he said, “ and any of you who are going to tell 
about it will have to stay at home, or we ’ll be 
gone after, and Mr. Wimbledon will have to go 
to Boston.” 

“ We are n't going to tell, Johnny Lane. We 
all want to go,” spoke up several children, in- 
dignantly. 
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“Do you think the Board will see us?” 
asked Milly, with awe. 

“Tt ‘ll have to,” said Johnny. “There’s 
such a lot of us, and we come so far.” 


Henry Jones, Esq., Mayor, sat in the ugly 
little, dingy little, gloomy little “ private office” 
in the mayor’s department of the Town Hall 
of Broadfields. His brow was puckered into 
dozens of folds, and over the piles of papers 
and rows of stupid-looking books his anxious 
eyes were raised now and then to the solemn- 
faced clock that ticked on just the same for 
mayors and nobodies. All this made one fear 
that before the close of the day his work would 
not be done. But it was not business with 
which the portly mayor was so engrossed. He 
was preparing his after-dinner speech for the 
big banquet of the Board of Education in Bos- 
ton, and, with his reference books piled before 
him, and his inky fingers ruffling his hair, he 
was painfully grinding out this masterpiece of 
eloquence. 

“ Knowledge is above the Price of Rubies.” 
He had chosen this for his theme, and push- 
ing his chair back a little, raising his head and 
extending his hand grandly, he declaimed in a 
loud voice : 

“It is the fact that we can now that puts 
us above the brute. It is the fact that know- 
ledge has brought civilization that has put us 
above the barbarians. For this, gentlemen, we 
cannot pay too dear —to be able to learn, to 
drink from the waters, the pure, gleaming foun- 
tains, waters of knowledge, of learning. What 
a privilege! What a blessing! Can we pay 
too highly for this? Can we estimate its worth 
in gems ?—in gold? No, my friends! Edu- 
cation is above gold, above money, above — ” 

Here the mayor, who had been growing redder 
and more carried away by his feelings, turned 
suddenly to address the audience on his left, 
and found a larger assembly than he had 
thought to see. A sturdy, red-cheeked boy, 
cap in hand, a smaller, red-cheeked girl in a 
worsted hood, a taller boy with cap in hand, 
and nodding hoods and bare brown and yellow 
heads in the hallway background. 

“What the dickens—” said the mayor, 
stopping his address short. 
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“We beg your pardon, sir, for interrupting,” 
said the sturdy boy, stepping briskly forward. 

“Interrupting!” snorted the mayor. “Go 
downstairs at once, sir. What do you mean 
by coming to my private room—the whole 
gang of you?” 

As fast as Johnny had stepped within the 
room, so fast followed the children on his heels ; 
and during the mayor’s angry speech the ugly 
little, stuffy little, dingy little private office had 
become full of children, all of them a bit fright- 
ened and timid save Johnny, who was keyed 
up to the highest pitch, and if he was fright- 
ened he did not know it. Milly said afterward 
that his voice shook “dreadfully,” but Johnny 
denied this. At any rate, his purpose did n’t 
shake, and, in spite of the rude reception and 
the portly mayor, he stood his ground. 

“ Are you the mayor, please, sir?” he asked 
politely. “Mayor Jones of Broadfields ?” 

“ Yes, I am, sir,” replied the gentleman. Put- 
ting his hand on the bell by his side, he rang it 
violently. 

“There is n’t anybody downstairs there,” 
explained Johnny, cheerfully. “We looked for 
somebody to ask, but there was n’t a soul, so 
we came right along up here, and we heard 
you speaking, so we just opened the door 
softly, and we thought we ’d wait till you were 
through.” 

Something in the manly little chap’s manner, 
or in his clear eyes or his high-piped, earnest 
tone, for the moment claimed the personal at- 
tention of the mayor. He looked at him hard. 
Then he wheeled around in his office chair so 
that he faced Johnny fully. 

“ Who are you, pray, all of you,” he said, 
“and what do you want?” 

This was right to the point, and the young 
leader took courage. 

“We ’re the White Meadows District School, 
that is, some of it,—all of it over ten,” with 
careful accuracy, “ and we ’ve come to ask the 
Board to please raise Master Wimbledon’s 
salary.” 

“ Ah!” said the mayor, nodding, “so he has 
sent a delegation of his scholars to plead for 
him, has he?” 

“No, sir!” exclaimed Johnny, indignantly ; 
and although they had been warned not to speak, 
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and promised faithfully, a chorus of “ Oh, no’s” 
and indignant murmurs ran through the dele- 
gation. “We 're not a delegation at all,” ex- 
claimed Johnny, “and Mr. Wimbledon does n’t 
know anything about our coming. He 'll be 
dreadfully angry, and we don’t know what to 
say to him, or to our mothers and fathers, about 
it, either.” Here he stopped for breath. 

“Then,” said the mayor, “ how did you hap- 
pen to know about his salary, or anything about 
the matter?” 

“Why,” said Johnny, confidently drawing a 
little nearer to the desk, “ one night I was hang- 
ing around the school-house,— I wanted to ask 
the schoolmaster’s pardon for something ” (here 
the delegation were hugely interested, and little 
heads bent forward curiously, for Johnny was 
betraying himself more than he knew),— “and 
he would n’t let me beg his pardon. He never 
does let us, if he can help it. ‘ Just show you ’re 
sorry,’ he says ; he does n’t care much for ’polo- 
gies. ‘ Never mind old scores,’ he said, and then 
he pulled out a paper. He thought it was my 
composition on the training of a tame squirrel. 
‘ Read it carefully,’ he said, ‘ and give it back to 
me; i want to keep it.’ You see, sir, he meant 
the tame squirrel all the time; but why he 
wanted to keep it I don’t know; it ’s a poor 
composition, I thought, all about that squirrel 
Peter and I found.” 

“ Never mind the squirrel,” said the mayor, 
shortly, looking at the clock ; “ get to the point.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Johnny, rather taken aback. 
“ Where was I?” 

“ ¢ Read it carefully, and give it back,’” whis- 
pered Milly, loudly. 

“Oh, yes. So I read it, and did n’t know 
why the master wanted me to give it back; and 
it was this—lI copied it”; and Johnny took off 
the ved mittens, felt in his pocket, and drew 
forth a faithful copy of the Board’s letter to the 
schoolmaster, which he laid before the mayor. 

The gentleman glanced at the round, child’s 
hand. 

“ Go on,” he said, rather less shortly. 

“That ’s all,” said Johnny. “I gave it back 
next morning, and Master Wimbledon did n't 
even ask me about it; he just gave me the 
tame squirrel. He trusted my honor,” said 
Johnny; “that ’s one of his ways.” The boy’s 
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face fell and he dropped his head. It had been 
a terrible struggle to him to betray his friend’s 
confidence. But this is one of the things we 
are not going to criticize, and Johnny did not 
speak of it. He raised his head and looked 
at the mayor. 

“ Well?” said the mayor, not very helpfully, 
and looking back at Johnny. 

“ So,” said Johnny, “ we called a meeting at 
the woodshed, and decided to come over and see 
the Board, and tell him how poor Mr. Wimble- 
den is, and about his sick mother and his two 
sisters —one is lame, and the other is n’t — quite 
bright, they say,” nodded Johnny, wisely. 

‘‘ Well,” said the mayor, tapping the desk with 
a ruler, “one schoolmaster is as good as an- 
other, and there is a young man just waiting to 
be sent to White Meadows.” 

“Oh!” said Johnny, his eyes big and earnest, 
“one schoolmaster 7s ”’¢ just as good as an- 
other. Why, the one we had before Mr. Wim- 
bledon used to ferrule the girls!” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Milly, shaking her blue hood 
at the mayor; “and we played hooky when- 
ever we could, too.” 

“Indeed! And does n’t Mr. Wimbledon 
ferrule the girls?” asked the mayor. 

The chorus of indignation was deafening. 
In its pause Johnny was heard: “ There is n’t 
a ferrule in the school.” 

“No?” said the mayor. 
punish you, pray?” 

“ He never does,” said Johnny. 

“ Never punishes you! ” exclaimed the mayor, 
in great astonishment. “ You are all so good, I 
suppose, that you don’t need it,” he added 
quizzically. 

“We needed all sorts of things when he 
came,” said Johnny. “But he always knows 
what to do.” 

“ Well, in that case,” said the mayor, “ what 
does he do when you are bad?” 

“ He just leans on the desk and talks to us,” 
said Milly, breaking in, “and tells us all kinds 
of beautiful things, and then asks us if we don’t 
want to be like them; and we say we do; but, 
of course, we can’t be like them — quite.” 

“Then,” spake up Peter Marel, “he takes 
us out with him in the summer, in the woods 
and in the fields; and in the winter he skates 
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with us, and makes snow men; and if he sees 
a fellow having a hard time with a sum, why, 
he just comes right down from the desk and 
sits by him, and pulls him out all right.” 

“And you think, for example,” said the 
mayor, leaning back in the revolving-chair, 
crossing his legs, and playing with his watch- 
chain, “that this other master would n’t do all 
those things as well ?” 

- A vision of the tall, thin Master Wimbledon 

standing at his desk bidding them good night 
came up before Johnny’s mind. “I don't 
think there ’s anybody like him in the world,” 
he said, a little unsteadily. 

“ Ah, well,” said the mayor, rather hastily, 
“perhaps not, perhaps not.” Now the mayor 
of Broadfields turned in his chair from the chil- 
dren; he opened a drawer and took out Master 
Wimbledon’s letter to the Board to re-read it. 
Then he took out a sheet of blank paper, some 
sealing-wax, and an envelope. He wrote a 
few moments, and while the scratching of 
his pen was heard the children whispered to- 
gether, and stood first on one leg and then on 
the other, and looked about the dingy little, 
ugly little office. 

“ Now,” said the mayor, looking up at last, 
and addressing the children, “are you all of 
one mind about this Mr. Thomas Wimble- 
don?” 

“ Yes, sir!” rang the chorus, clear as a bell. 

“Very well, then.” And the mayor read 
them aloud the following letter: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF WHITE MEADOWS 
DISTRICT SCHOOL. 


Thomas Wimbledon, Esq. 

My DEAR Sir: After further consideration of the 
subject, we have decided to accede to your request for 
a raise of salary. A quarter’s check for the term’s in- 
come is placed to-day to your account; and we trust 
that you will continue to teach in the White Meadows 
District School. 


“Do you wish your errand to Broadfields 
mentioned ?” asked the mayor, raising his eyes 
to Johnny. 

“ No, please,” said Johnny, quickly. 

“Very well, then,” said the mayor, signing 
the letter, putting it in its envelope, addressing 
and sealing it; “I shall send this by mail or 
messenger to Mr. Wimbledon to-morrow.” 
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“ We thank you, sir,” said Johnny. 

“ Thank you so much!” Thank you, sir.’ 
chimed “the part of the White Meadows School 
over ten.” 

“ Never mind that,” said the mayor. “ Mas- 
ter Wimbledon should thank you. And now, 
how are you going to get back to White Mea- 
dows ?” 

“ Walk,” said Johnny, stoutly. 

The mayor looked at the clock. It was 
four, and the November day was drawing to 
its early close. 

“ No,” he said; “I think not.” 

Half an hour later, after the mayor had piled 
fifteen merry, laughing children into the big 
wagon, with rugs and blankets tucked around 
them, and seen them driving away with cheers 
and loud good-bys and thanks and waving 
hands, he went up to the dingy little, ugly little 
private office to finish his speech. He saw 
the scattered papers on his desk, and as he 
turned them over he sighed. 

But he was n’t thinking about the big ban- 
quet or “ Knowledge is above the Price of 
Rubies.” He was thinking of some one who 
used to go to the Broadfields District School, 
whose cheeks were red like Johnny Lane’s, and 
whose voice was clear as his. ‘“ Seventeen to- 
day,” he said, half aloud. “This is his birth- 
day — November 17. He would have been 
seventeen years old.” Away back in the dingy 
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little, ugly little office, in a thin gold frame, hung 
the photograph of a round-faced school-boy. It 
was in the darkest part of the room, but the 
eyes of the mayor found it in spite of the 
shadows. 


In the big wagon homeward bound all 
was merriment and mirth. A circular letter 
from the mayor of Broadfields was in Johnny's 
pocket. It told all the fathers and mothers of 
“the part of White Meadows School over ten 
years old” the story of the afternoon, and 
begged forgiveness, and that the errand might 
be kept a secret from the schoolmaster. 

“ Mayor Jones was a horrid, cross old thing 


at first, was n’t he?” said Milly. ‘“ But he got 
nicer.” 

“ He’s a trump, a perfect trump,” said Peter, 
enthusiastically. 


“Now,” thought Johnny, “if the school- 
master had n’t forgotten to brush his hair, and 
I had n’t laughed, why, then —” 

But dear me, I am not going to follow out 
Johnny’s train of reasoning. Indeed, I cannot, 
for the sun is sinking over the snowy hill that 
lies between Broadfields and White Meadows, 
and into the red glow the big wagon is slowly 
moving away, and soon, over the brow of the 
hill, the children’s laughter and calls will have 
passed out of hearing and the children will 
have passed out of sight. 
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THE 


MONKEYS OF AMBER. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 














THE CITY OF JEYPORE. 


THE city of Jeypore is a wonderful place, 
with its citadel two miles long and a mile wide, 
its palace half a mile long and eight stories 
high, surrounded by a labyrinth of gardens, 
galleries, pavilions, and terraces. So many of 
its edifices are of a rosy pink color that it 
seems to be lighted by an ever-enduring sun- 
set; and this, beneath a rare blue sky, in the 
brilliant Indian atmosphere, makes a marvel- 
ous effect. Then, too, it is a gay city; its 
streets and bazaars are full of life, and the fre- 
quent public displays add to its attractions. 
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Our house in Jeypore had a cool, shady 
garden at the back, on which our veranda 
opened, and we sometimes rebelled when tea 
and toast were brought to us at four o’clock in 
the morning, and we knew that we must be up 
and away for our sight-seeing in order to be 
home again before the heat of the day. But 
on the morning of which I speak we were to 
have an unusual experience, and were promptly 
ready at half-past four. 

We drove through the city, already alive with 
people, out into the country, which was de- 
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lightful in the cool morning air. The charm of 
the semi-tropical vegetation, the lovely flowers 
and luxuriant vines, the towering palms and 
odorous evergreens, was new every morning 
and fresh every evening. 

The costumes at Jeypore are brilliant and 
varied in color. Hindu women wear skirts, 
and Mohammedan women wear trousers, with 
gaily colored muslins twisted about their heads 


IN THE CITY 


and bodies down to the waist. Below the el- 
bow they wear bracelets of silver, glass, or lead, 
and on the upper arm a broader and heavier 
band called an armlet. They have anklets of 
metal, and toe-rings that jingle as they shuffle 
along in bare feet. But their ear-rings are their 
most effective ornaments, and are in rows around 
the ears, numbering from four to ten in each one. 

We were soon beyond the town, driving on a 
wide country road, and saw in the distance the 
huge elephants which had been sent from the 


stables of the Maharaja of Jeypore to take 
us up to the old capital, the city of Amber, 
deserted by the inhabitants when Jeypore was 
founded in 1728. 

These elephants were not dressed in gold- 
embroidered velvets, bearing sumptuous how. 
dahs, as we frequently saw them in processions 
on the grand occasions at which the high-caste 
Indians assisted. These monstrous beasts were 





OF AMBER. 


not very clean, and had broad wooden plat- 
forms across their backs, with narrow strips of 
board hung by strings on each side, falling 
about eighteen inches below the platform. 
Over all this a rug was thrown, and on it three 
or four people were to sit in a row on each 
side, resting their feet on the hanging strips. 
This primitive arrangement was not attrac- 
tive; but when several carriages arrived, and 
the party was complete, the mahouts (elephant- 
drivers) made the elephants kneel, and mount- 
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A STREET IN JEYPORE. 


ing short ladders, we seated ourselves as well 
as we could, and awaited, with curiosity and 
trepidation, the crucial moment when the ele- 
phant should tip us from one side to the other 
again and again, and, after seeming to stand on 
both ends of himself at the same instant of time, 
should right himself on his four feet and remain 
motionless, with his usual air of repose and 
dignity, holding eight people on his back. 

It was a tilting and ticklish operation, but it 
was accomplished, and nobody fell off. As we 
had no support to hold by, we unceremoniously 
clutched one another, and indulged in an ex- 
plosive chorus of those harmless exclamations 
which lessen the nervous strain of such an 
experience. We were soon clumsily joggling 
up toward Amber, quite absorbed in the view 
before us. 

The hill on which the old city stands is sur- 
rounded by other high hills, crowned with 
towers and ramparts and covered with trees. 
The great castle-fortress stands out boldly, but 
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far above this, beyond miles of jungle in which 
tigers and boars abound, the ruins of a still 
more ancient fortress look down upon the de- 
serted city; and up, up, as far as the eye can 
reach, is the shrine of the Lord of the Demons, 
so old that its origin is unknown. The wonder 
and novelty of the scene was fascinating; but 
the discomfort of our position was such that we 
welcomed the sensation of topsyturviness we 
had when the elephant knelt down and we were 
free to explore Amber on foot. 

I shall not here describe this deserted city, 
which is a wilderness of beautiful palaces, 
courts, pavilions, terraces, and gardens. The 
entire walls of some apartments are incrusted 
with flowers and arabesques of crystals that 
sparkle like diamonds. Agate, turquoise, 
sandalwood, and ivory are freely used in the 
rich decorations, as well as lapis lazuli and 
many beautiful marbles, and the exquisite 
Oriental alabaster. 

It is the old zenana, or women’s apartments, 
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that now concerns us. This extensive block 
of buildings, surrounded by a court, is the only 
place in this abandoned city which is inhabited. 
Outside this zenana, few living creatures dwell 
here. This is a well-populated and lively 
quarter, since a tribe of langour or hoonoo- 
maun monkeys have taken possession, and 
dwell here in comfort and fr&dom. The Hin- 
dus religiously refrain from hurting or killing 
any animal, and the monkeys, having no fear, 
are monarchs of all they choose to take. 

The hoonoomaun, or langour, is the sacred 
monkey, and the largest found in India. Its 
height is from two and a half to four feet; its 
body is singularly slender and supple; its face 
is black and smooth, except for long white whis- 
kers ; the hair on the body is gray on the back, 
and white under the stomach; its tail is long and 
bare, with a single tuft of hair on the end. The 
Hindus have a legend which explains its very 
black face. It says that, ages ago, Hoonoomaun, 
the king of the monkeys, went to assist Rama 
in the conquest of Ceylon. The demon-king of 
the island had carried off Lita, the wife of Rama, 
and he was determined to rescue her. As they 
came near to the island, Hoonoomaun easily 
leaped over the Straits, so skilful a jumper was 
he, and, finding Lita, he was comforting her 
with the news that her husband was approach- 
ing, when Ravana, the demon-king, appeared 
and made Hoonoomaun prisoner. After setting 
fire to the monkey’s long tail, he gave him his 
freedom, that he might return to Rama. Hoo- 
noomaun succeeded in blowing out the fire at the 
end of his tail, but in so doing he blackened his 
face and singed his hair in a most unbecoming 
fashion. The loss of his beauty so saddened 
the poor beast that Rama made all the monkeys 
of his kind sa/a-moukh, or black-faced, which 
they remain to this day. 

The hoonoomaun monkey has an intelligent 
expression, and the tribe is obedient to a ruler, 
and seems to live by a fixed rule. At Amber a 
number of them acted as sentinels ; standing on 
the parapet, they gave cries of warning on the 
approach of man or beast. The mothers, who 
hold their babies in their arms and care for 
them devotedly, rush off to hide with their little 
ones when they hear the danger-signals, while 
the male monkeys fly to the walls with hoarse 


cries, show their teeth, and appear to be deter- 
mined defenders of their homes and families, 
At times the whole tribe engage in games, or 
trials of strength, and show such agility and 
power as would make them dangerous enemies. 
It was most interesting to watch these monkeys, 
and after they became somewhat accustomed to 
our presence, they were apparently much enter- 
tained by us. 

In our garden I observed that the fruit was 
inclosed in little pottery cases, tied together. 
They were made in two parts, hollow, and of a 
proper size to cover such fruits as lemons, apples, 
and peaches, which were thus protected from 
the monkeys. Fancy so much trouble as this 
being taken in an American garden or orchard! 

Besides the thousands of monkeys, this once 
magnificent capital is inhabited only by a few 
priests, who cling to the altars of their fathers, 
and wander through the deserted streets, over- 
grown with vines and cacti, or repose in the 
groves which have grown up in the very courts 
of the palaces. At morning and evening the 
kettledrums salute the rising and the setting sun, 
and the echoes repeat the sounds all through 
the valleys, where they mingle with the call to 
prayer of the bronze gongs in the lower sanc- 
tuaries. 

Amber is altogether a singular place — a sort 
of “ Arabian Nights ” or “ Alice in Wonderland” 
city. When one is away from the monkeys, it 
seems as if the silence of the beautiful palaces 
must come from the spell of an enchanter, and 
one involuntarily listens for the movement of 
a new life. It was a fascinating scene, and we 
lingered long after being warned that we must 
go, or remain until the cool of the evening We 
would gladly have remained, but we were hun- 
gry, and six miles away from anything that we 
could eat or drink. Thus the ladies could do 
nothing but remount the elephants, while the 
gentlemen walked down the hill. 

As we neared the level ground, we heard such 
a noise of shouting as I heard on no other occa- 
sion in all India; and soon we came in sight 
of a large troop of monkeys, which were being 
chased from the gardens and fields of the 
neighborhood toward a somewhat distant for- 
est. All this trouble on the part of the people 
seemed very childlike and useless ; for, however 
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far the monkeys were driven, they could return 
to the gardens almost before their pursuers 
could reach them. Being perfectly secure 
against receiving any severe treatment, they 
have no fear, and simply follow their own sweet 
wills, and go where they find the food that 
pleases them most. 

The spectacle of this monkey-driving, how- 
ever, was most unusual. Hundreds of large, 
sleek, well-fed langours were trotting off at good 
speed, and chattering in their language as vol- 
ubly as the human beings were shouting in 
theirs. ‘They were surrounded and pursued by 
a troop of lithe, slender men, whose graceful 
freedom of motion was not concealed by the 


very simple drapery they wore. Here and there 
a white or red sash streamed out as they ran, 
and their heads were wrapped in a variety of 
white turbans and artistically twisted cloths, held 
in place by gaily colored bands. A small army 
of boys ran behind, in great glee, talking gaily 
and shouting with laughter. 

The whole scene was unique and most amus- 
ing, and had an air of being prepared for our 
benefit, as we watched it from the height of our 
elephants. We saw the last of this strange race 
disappear around the base of a hill with regret, 
for we felt — what in my case has so far proved 
true—that we should never be fortunate 
enough to look on such a sight again. 





HER CHOICE. 


By Montrose J. Moses. 


A LITTLE maid went to a book-store one day 
To buy something jolly to read; 

And the queerest old clerk, in the busiest way, 

Came forward and sang her the funniest lay, 
At the very top of his speed: 


“There ’s Chaucer and Spenser and Milton and Pope, 
With Dante and Homer and William Shakspere ; 
Kipling and Barrie and Anthony Hope; 
Tennyson, Browning, and Sidney Lanier. 
There ’s Longfellow, Hawthorne, Lowell, and Poe, 
With Petrarch and Plato and Bacon and Gray ; 
There ’s Richardson, Fielding, and Daniel Defoe, 
Cowley and Chatterton, Collins and Gay. 
We ’ve Goethe and Schiller; we ’ve Heine, Carlisle, 
Kingsley and Bancroft and Howells and Grant; 
Beaumont and Fletcher and Madame de Staél, 
Ian Maclaren and Walter Besant. 


There ’s—” 


“ Oh, Mr. Clerk,” the little maid said, 
“You have really been very kind; 
But I can’t get all of those names in my head; 
But I think I will take from that shelf, instead — 
St. NicHo.as, if you don’t mind.” 
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BONFIRE SONG. 





By ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH. 


In autumn, when the year is old, 
And when the leaves, all brown and gold, 
By careless winds whirled round and round, 
Lie thick upon the frosty ground; 


When all the world is crisp and cool, 
We hurry homeward after school, 

And pile the leaves up high and higher 
To build a jolly, roaring fire. 


What fun to see it burn and glow! 

To heap on leaves, and puff, and blow; 
To let it smolder down, and then 

All quickly start it up again! 





To hear it crackle with the heat; 

To sniff the smoke that smells so sweet; 
Or sit, with elbows on our knees, 

And watch the flames dance in the breeze. 


Though some prefer to search the wood 
For ripe brown nuts that taste so good; 
Though flying kite and playing ball, 
And setting traps are pleasures, all, 


This is the best of autumn’s fun, 
And lasts until November ’s done; 

I like to think her cold, dull days 
Are brightened by our bonfire’s blaze. 





“GENERAL TOM THUMB.” 





By Mary SHEARS ROBERTS. 


In Arthur’s court Tom Thumb did live, 

A man of mickle might ; 

The best of all the Table Round, 

And eke a doughty knight ; 

His stature but an inch in height, 
Or quarter of a span; 

Then think you not this little knight 
Was proved a valiant man? 

From King Arthur’s court to Barnum’s 
American Museum is a long step; and yet 
some of the lines of this ballad of the olden 
time apply almost as well to the famous 
Connecticut dwarf, ‘General Tom Thumb.” 

There have been smaller dwarfs, but none 
brighter or more intelligent than our tiny Yan- 
kee, who was never more than three feet tall. 
He was born in Bridgeport, Connecticut, in 
1832, or thereabouts, of “ poor but honest pa- 
rents.”” His real name was Charles S. Stratton ; 
and although his relatives always called him 
Charley, he was known to the world at large as 
the one and only “ Generai Tom Thumb.” 

Under the management of Mr. P. T. Bar- 
num, our small hero traveled all over and all 
around the earth, making two colossal fortunes, 
one for himself and one for his manager. 

Tom Thumb—our Tom Thumb—began his 
public career at an early age. When Mr. Bar- 
num first saw the midget he was not two feet 
high, and weighed less than sixteen pounds. 
Mr. Barnum wrote of him: “‘ He was the small- 
est child I ever saw who could walk alone; he 
was a perfectly formed, bright-eyed little fel- 
low, with light hair and ruddy cheeks, and he 
enjoyed the best of health.” He was very shy, 
but after some coaxing he was induced to talk, 
and his answers were so clever that the great 
showman determined to secure the prodigy for 
his museum in New York. On Thanksgiving 
day, 1842, he was ready to make his first 
public appearance. His performances were 


7° 


so successful that his salary jumped to seven, 
then to twenty-five, and finally to fifty dollars a 
week; and on January 18, 1844, he set sail 
for Europe to try his fascinations on kings 
and queens and princes. 

Fifty years ago a voyage across the Atlantic 
was a much more important event than it is 
now; and you may rest assured that Mr. Bar- 
num made great capital of this nineteen days’ 
journey. The party consisted of the mana- 
ger, the General, his parents, his tutor, and a 
French naturalist; and a brass band escorted 
them to Sandy Hook. This fact was duly her- 
alded in the London newspapers, to which was 
added the statement that “on leaving New 
York, the dwarf was escorted to the packet by 
no less than ten thousand persons!” 

Soon after arriving in London, Mr. Barnum 
and his charge called at the office of the “ Illus- 
trated London News.” The first portrait of 
Tom Thumb taken in England appears in that 
journal, dated February 24, 1844. There are 
two cuts. In the first he is seen standing on a 
chair by a table which serves to emphasize his 
diminutive size. ‘The second picture is very 
good, and is called “The American Dwarf at 
the Princess Theater.” He is represented as 
being on the stage before the footlights, parody- 
ing the walk and manner of Napoleon. 

Tom Thumb’s performances at the Princess 
Theater made such a “hit” that Mr. Barnum 
next engaged Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, whither 
thronged many visitors of rank and fashion. 

The American minister, the Hon. Edward 
Everett, was very kind to his countrymen, and 
it was at his house that Mr. Barnum met a 
certain Mr. Murray, master of the Queen’s 
household. 

On the day following, one of the Queen’s 
Life Guards appeared before Mr. Barnum with 
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a note containing an invitation from the Queen 
to General Tom Thumb and his guardian, Mr. 
Barnum, to appear at Buckingham Palace on a 
specified evening. 

In retiring from the royal presence, Mr. 
Barnum attempted to follow the example set by 
the lord in waiting by backing out. The gal- 
lery was of great length, and the gentlemen with 
long «strides made rapid progress; but Tom 
Thumb’s short legs left him far behind—or 
before. Seeing that he was losing ground, he 
turned and ran a few steps, then resumed the 
process of “backing.” Again losing ground, 
he repeated the performance, to the great 
amusement of the royal spectators. 

Of course this visit to the Queen was duly 
advertised by Mr. Barnum, and increased the 
wish to see the dwarf. The Queen soon sent 
another summons, and the General, with his 
guardian, made a second visit to the palace, 
being received in the Yellow Drawing-Room. 

A third visit was soon paid to Buckingham 
Palace, and this time the Queen’s uncle, Leo- 
pold, King of the Belgians, was present, and 
was greatly amused, asking many questions; 
and Queen Victoria, desiring the General to 
sing, inquired what song he preferred. 

“* Yankee Doodle,” was the prompt reply. 

All present laughed heartily, and her Maj- 
esty said: “‘ That is a very pretty song, Gen- 
eral; sing it, if you please”; and he did. 

The British public was now fairly excited. 
From March 20 to July 20 the levees of the 
little General at Egyptian Hall were contin- 
ually crowded. 

Three hundred children belonging to the 
military school of the Duke of York, at Chel- 
sea, paid a visit to Egyptian Hall. Tom, of 
course, went through his customary program, 
but before they left he proposed they should all 
join in singing the national hymn, ‘‘ God Save 
the Queen,” which they did with great enthu- 
siasm. The children of the Royal Hospital 
School at Greenwich were also permitted to 
appear in a body before the General. 

One afternoon, attired in a court dress, con- 
sisting of a handsomely embroidered velvet 
coat, short breeches, white satin vest, white 
silk stockings, pumps, wig, cocked hat, and 
dress sword, he went to Marlborough House, 


the residence of Queen Adelaide, widow of 
William IV. 

‘Why, General,” said the Queen Dowager, 
“T think you look very smart to-day.” 

“T guess I do,” he answered contentedly. 

Before he left, the Queen took him up on her 
lap, saying: “I see you have no watch; will 
you permit me to give you one?” 

“TI should like it very much,” was the an- 
swer; and a few weeks after, he was again in- 
vited to Marlborough House, where many chil- 
dren of the nobility were present, and Queen 
Adelaide gave him a beautiful but tiny watch 
and chain. 

He received many other presents from vari- 
ous people, and these were all placed under a 
glass case and exhibited at the receptions. The 
Duke of Wellington frequently looked in upon 
the little man; and on one occasion, when the 
small General, with folded arms and knitted 
brow, was strutting up and down, imitating 
Napoleon, the big general, Wellington, laugh- 
ingly inquired: “Of what are you thinking, 
my little man?” 

“T am thinking, sir, of the battle of Water- 
loo,” was the prompt reply, the little features 
never losing their serious expression. 

On August 31 of this same year there ap- 
peared in the “ Illustrated London News” the 
picture of a carriage, or “ dress chariot,” built 
to suit the General, at a cost of nearly two 
thousand dollars. 

The body of the coach was twenty inches 
high and eleven inches wide, and it was com- 
pletely furnished, in the latest style. The body 
was blue, picked out with white, and the wheels 
were blue and red—the American colors. A 
pair of Shetland ponies drew this coach, and 
two boys were the coachman and footman. 

Mr. Barnum now began his preparations 
for exhibiting his star in France, but before 
starting he made a flying visit to Scotland. At 
Edinburgh some beautiful Scotch costumes 
were soon completed for the General, who 
soon learned several Scotch dances and 
songs. He readily learned, also, to mimic the 
Highland dialect, and his Scotchman became 
one of his best impersonations. The party 
traveled sometimes by railway, but more fre- 
quently by post; and along with the rest of 
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the “properties” went the little sofa, the car- noticed his charming manner in acknowledging 
riage, and the Shetland ponies. In February, the applause for his performances, and in quit- 
1845, the entire retinue crossed the Channel ting the salon he backed out easily, and pre. 
and arrived at the French capital, where, as sented only his face to the royalties—quite a 
“Tom Pouce,” our small friend created as great contrast to his first exit from a royal presence. 
a sensation as he had done in London. The King gave him a large pin of emeralds 

Louis Philippe ; and _ diamonds, 





was King of the and as it had 


French, and be- 
fore Tom _ had 


been made for a 
person of ordi- 
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appearances in | almost have 


nary size, it might 








Paris, Mr. Bar- 4 served as a sword 
num __ received ‘ Ce ast for Tom. He 
from the King a -— attempted to 
special command eae LZ eg in | fasten it in his 
to appear at the . scarf, and in so 
Tuileries, doing he was 


Decked out in full court finery, they arrived obliged to displace a brooch given him by the 
at the palace at the hour appointed, and were re-_ celebrated dancer, Fanny Elssler. Fanny and 
ceived most cordially by the King, the Queen, Tom were great friends, and with good reason. 
and a dozen or more princesses and 
duchesses. The editor of the 
French “ Journal des Débats” was 
also present, and in describing the 
visit he speaks of the “ inconceiv- 
able idolatry of the English,” who 
had caused to be made expressly for 
the dwarf more jewels, trinkets, and 
snuff-boxes than his small hands 
could carry. The Queen of Eng- 


Abadlone 
Bordir 
land had outdone all others by 
giving him a jeweled card-case. 


He showed it to the King, and drawing there- It seems that Tom, who hated a crowd, and 
from a dozen Lilliputian visiting-cards, he pre- was very shy when not before the footlights, 
sented them to the royal family, beginning with was walking in the street, when some one rec- 
ognized him and called him by 
name. A multitude soon collected 
and followed him till he lost all 
° patience. While wondering how lie 


YY could escape from his tormentors, 
a 4 nnect- p 


he caught a glimpse of Fanny Els- 
fashion, carried an enormous muff. 
err nettibacf Dg Tom ran after her as fast as he 
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sler, who, dressed in the height of 
could, and soon caught up with her. 
She, with ready wit, took in both 
the situation and the dwarf by lift- 











the King, the Queen, and the Duchesse d’Or- ing him from the pavement and cramming the 
léans, and ending with the Duc de Chartres. All greater part of him into her muff. It was all 
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done so quickly that but few of his pursuers 
knew how he had disappeared. 

But to return to the Tuileries. One dance 
before the king was greatly applauded. It 
was not a polka nor 
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with his usual quick insight he asked the King 
if the General's carriage might be permitted to 
appear in the avenue reserved for the court and 
the diplomatic corps. The King smiled, and 


seemed amused ; 





a waltz nor a ma- 
zurka; it was in- 
vented by Tom 
Pouce himself, and 
no one but he could 
dance it. 

The editor of the 
journal was greatly 
amused, but he de- 
clared that what he 
liked best of all was 
Tom Pouce wher he 
was simply the gen- 
tleman. ‘ He takes 
out his watch, looks 
to see what time it 
is, offers you some 
lozenges, a pinch of 
snuff, or a cigar, all 
appropriate to his 
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size. He is always 
amusing, but never 
more inimitable 
than when he imitates nothing at all—when he 
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simply seats himself on a gilded sofa, crosses 
his legs, and looks at you with a keen, half- 
serious air. His originality costs him no effort ; 
he has only to show himself; there is no one 
like him.” 

Tom Thumb finished his evening by a bril- 
liant exhibition in his Scotch costume. His 
cap, or bonnet, surmounted by a feather, was a 
He handled 
his claymore with skill and grace. The gay 
plaid of the Highlanders floated from his 


present from the English Queen. 


shoulders, and the kilt showed his vigorous 
little legs and tiny feet. 

The King was very courteous, and conversed 
familiarly with Mr. Barnum, whose head was 
never turned from business by any condescen- 
sions of royalty. The Longchamp races were 
soon to come off, and Mr. Barnum well knew 
that on such an occasion all the fashionable 
turnouts in Paris would be displayed in the 
Champs-Elysées and the Bois de Boulogne, and 
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but he spoke to one 
of the officers pres- 
ent, and turning to 
Mr. Barnum, re- 
plied courteously : 
“Call on the 
prefect of police 
to-morrow after- 
noon, and you will 
find a permit ready.” 
The Longchamp 
day arrived, and you 
may be sure that 


Tom Thumb and 
his carriage were in 
line. This time he 
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had four ponies, and 
these, together with 
the fine, powdered 
coachman, footman, 
and bright liveries, 
attracted more at- 
tention than all the 
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gilded chariots and trappings of royalty. This 
was truly a great day for the little General. 
The courtiers and nobles smiled and were 
amused. The people shouted at the top of 
their lungs, “ Vive Tom Pouce!” And when 
the time arrived for Tom Pouce to hold his 
first levee, the Salle des Concerts, in the Rue 
Vivienne, could not accommodate the crowds. 
The first day’s receipts were five thousand 
five hundred francs, and seats were secured two 
months ahead. It seemed as if the Parisians 
had taken leave of their senses. ‘There were 
pictures of Tom Pouce in all the illustrated 
papers, and the newspaper “ Figaro” had a cut 
representing a huge mastiff running away with 
the dwarf’s ponies and carriage in his mouth. 
Statuettes of the General were in half the shop 
windows, and his form was represented in 
sugar, in chocolate, and in gingerbread. A 
statue of Tom Pouce, as large—or rather as 
small—as life, adorned the front of the “ Café 
on one of the boulevards, and his 
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features were seen on porce ain, 
on plaster, and on paper. Songs 
about him were written and 
sung; eminent artists asked 
permission to paint his portrait ; 
all the great actors and actresses 
came to his levees, and praised 
and admired him ; and presents 
from all quarters were showered 
upon him. The box-office re- 
ceipts were so great that cach 
night Mr. Barnum was com- 
pelled to hire a cab to carry 
home the silver received dur- 
ing the day. The dwarf, with 
his father and Mr. Barnum, oc- 
cupied handsome apartments in 
the Boulevard des Italiens, and 
I think that Mr. Stratton, who 
was a carpenter, must have felt 
very much as Aladdin did when 
he became possessed of the 
wonderful lamp. 

The visits to the Tuileries 
were repeated; and the General 
received a special invitation 
to the performances at St. 
Cloud in honor of the King’s 
birthday; and we are assured 
that Louis Philippe even went 
so far as to request the dwarf 
to personate in full costume 
Napoleon Bonaparte. ‘This 
was, however, not mentioned 
in the newspapers. 

For four months the Gen- 
eral continued his levees in the 
Salles des Concerts, and after 


his evening performances he 
appeared at the Vaudeville 
Theater in a play called “ Le 
Petit Poucet,” written expressly 
for him, and in which he was 
able to speak his lines in 
French, having made rapid ad- 
vancement in that language. 

This piece had a run of sev- 
enty nights, and then Mr. Bar- 
num started off with his charge 
on a tour through France. 
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In the fall the General returned to Paris, 
and, like a person of the greatest importance, 
he went to St. Cloud to take leave of the King 





GENERAL TOM THUMB AND HIS WIFE. 


and Queen, who received him cordially and 
gave him many presents. He then departed 
for London, and began his receptions again at 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 

His success on the Continent added to his 
popularity. He had greatly improved in his 
acting, and he had made additions to his im- 
personations, which were truly remarkable. 
One moment he was Napoleon Bonaparte, 
with a cocked hat, epaulets, and an air of deep 
reflection; the next he was a Scotch High- 
lander, in kilt and plaid. A Roman gladiator, 
Hercu’ 3 with uplifted club, Ajax defying the 
lightning, Frederick the Great, and Yankee 
Doodle followed one another in rapid succession. 

Tom Thumb himself, about this time, came 
near flying away. He did not take to himself 
wings, but he did take himself to a balloon 
which was kept at the Zodlogical Gardens, 
Between the afternoon and evening 
Hall he frequently 


Surrey. 
receptions at Egyptian 
appeared at some place in the suburbs of 
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London; and at Surrey, after his performance 
on a small stage, he was put in a balloon, 
which, secured by ropes, was passed around 





COMMODORE NUTT AND HIS WIFE. 


the grounds just above the people’s heads. In 
this position he could be seen by all. About 
forty men were employed to marage the ropes 
and to prevent the balloon from rising; but 
one day a sudden gust of wind tore the ropes 
from their hands. More by good luck than 
by good management, the balloon was caught 
as it started on its upward flight. 

Three years passed from the time of Tom 
Thumb’s leaving New York to his return. He 
had visited every place of importance in Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, and Belgium. For 
over two years he and Mr. Barnum had been 
equal partners; and when, in February, 1847, 
the General landed on his native shores, he 
had become a richer, if not a larger, dwarf. 

On arriving at New York, Tom immediately 
commenced. a four weeks’ engagement at the 
museum, and drew more visitors than had ever 
been seen there before. 

The party now started out to make a tour 
of the United States. They traveled north, 
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south, east, and west, and everywhere the 
golden shower continued to fall. 

In 1848 Tom might have been seen in New 
York, playing in the comic opera, “ Bombastes 
Furioso,” at the old Broadway Theater; and 
fifty years have passed since he danced a horn- 
pipe at the Park Theater for Mrs. John Drew, 
well-known to the theater-goers of to-day. 

In the year 1856 Mr. Barnum, owing to un- 
fortunate investments, lost his entire fortune. 
His friends rallied round him, and he re- 
ceived the following characteristic letter from 
his little friend : 
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(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


JONEs’s HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, May 12, 1856. 


My DEAR Mr. BARNUM: I understand your friends, 
and that means “all creation,’’ intend to get up some 
benefits for your family. Now, my dear sir, just be 
good enough to remember that I belong to that mighty 
crowd, and I must have a finger (or at least a ‘‘ thumb’”’) 
in that pie. I am bound to appear on all such occa- 
sions in some shape, from ‘‘ Jack the Giant-Killer,” 
upstairs, to the doorkeeper down, whichever may serve 
you best ; and there are some feats that I can perform as 
well as any other man of my inches. I have just started 


out on my Western tour, and have my carriage, ponies, 


and assistants all here, but I am ready to go to New 


York, bag and baggage, and remain at Mrs. Barnum’s 
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service as long as I, in my small way, can be useful. 
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Hoping that you will be able to fix up a lot 
of magnets that will attract all New York, and volun- 
teering to sit on any part of the loadstone, I am, as ever, 


your little but sympathizing friend, 
GENERAL ToM THUMB. 


Hoping to renew his former successes, in 
1857 the energetic showman again sailed for 
England. Tom Thumb accompanied him, and 
soon Mr. Barnum began to retrieve his fallen 
fortunes. 

The General continued his exhibitions in 
different European cities, while Mr. Barnum 
made trips here, there, and everywhere, until, 
in 1861, we find them all back in America. 

In December of this year Mr. Barnum re- 
ceived at the museum a visit from a wonder- 
fully small dwarf named George Washington 
Morrison Nutt. 

Mr. Barnum immediately conferred upon 
him the title of “Commodore,” and procured 
for him ponies, miniature coachman and foot- 
man, and a little carriage that when closed 
resembled an English walnut. General Tom 
Thumb was at that time traveling in the South 
and West. He had grown quite stout, and, 
singularly enough, Commodore Nutt bore a 
striking resemblance to the General as he 
looked a few years before. Many thought 
that General Tom Thumb and Commodore 
Nutt were one and the same. 

On the principle, I suppose, that two dwarfs 
are better than one, and to refute the unbe- 
lievers, Tom Thumb’s Western engagement was 
brought to a close, and the two mites were ex- 
hibited together at the museum. Advertise- 
ments headed ‘‘ The Two Dromios,” and “‘ Two 
Smallest Men and Greatest Curiosities Living,” 
drew many visitors ; and soon after Mr. Barnum 
heard of another dwarf, a very pretty little 
woman calling herself Lavinia Warren. Her 
home was at Middleboro, Massachusetts, and 
Mr. Barnum soon made an engagement with 
her which was to last for several years. La- 
vinia had a sister, smaller than herself, named 
Minnie, and she too was soon persuaded to 
join the group of midgets; and Tom Thumb, 
Commodore Nutt, Lavinia and Minnie Warren 
formed as marvelous a quartet as one could 
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wish to see, and their exhibitions were attended 
by as many people as the museum could ac- 
commodate. 

On February 10, 1863, Miss Lavinia Warren 
and General Tom Thumb were made man and 
wife at Grace Church in New York. Commo- 
dore Nutt and Minnie Warren acted as best 
man and bridesmaid. And these two were also 
married somewhat later. 

General Tom Thumb and wife held a large 
reception at the Metropolitan Hotel. The 
bride and groom, on their wedding-tour, went 
to Washington and visited President Lincoln, 
and then settled down to private life, the Gen- 
eral having made enough money to warrant 
his retiring from business. 

Tom Thumb had been too long accustomed 
to the excitement of a public life to care for 
retirement. In a few months he made busi- 
ness arrangements with Commodore Nutt and 
Minnie Warren, and the four soon found them- 
selves again in the show business. 

On June 21, 1869, the “General Tom 
Thumb Company,” as it was called, started 
from New York on a three years’ tour around 
the world. 

This journey of the four midgets was really 
most remarkable. They traveled 55,487 miles, 
gave 1471 entertainments in 587 different 
cities and towns, in many latitudes and climes, 
and never lost a day nor missed a single per- 
formance through accident or illness; and they 
coined money all the way. 

From this time on we hear of Tom Thumb 
sometimes quietly resting in his home in Bridge- 
port, sometimes giving entertainments in vari- 
ous cities. He and his wife were frequently 
seen in New York, and were present in 1881, 
when Mr. Barnum opened his “‘ Greatest Show 
on Earth,” at Madison Square Garden. 

Tom Thumb died in Middleboro, Massachu- 
setts, on July 15, 1883. He was laid to rest 
in the beautiful Mountain Grove Cemetery of 
his native town. A slender shaft of marble, 
surmounted by a life-size statue of himself, 
marks his resting-place, while near by is the 
massive monument of granite over the grave 
of his old friend and manager, Mr. Barnum. 
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By RosALIND RICHARDS. 


T was _ raining. 
Mamaand the baby 
were asleep, and 
nurse was ironing 
in the kitchen. 

“JT think that I 
will go again to the 
party,” said Flossy. 

She dragged a 
foot-stool up to the 

bureau and stood on tiptoe to reach the drawer, 

and, after a good deal of balancing, pulled out 
her pink sash. 

“TJ think that my hands is clean,” she said, 
looking at the fat fingers. ‘Nurse washes 
them a great deal of the time.” 

She could not tie the pink sash herself, and 
nurse would be sure to curl her hair and scrub 
her hands some more if she came; so Flossy 
wound it round and round over her blue pina- 
fore, and pinned it with a safety-pin. Fortu- 
nately, her bonnet and cloak were hanging on a 
low peg, and she pulled them on, and trotted 
downstairs, one leg at a time, and slipped out 
at the side-door. 

It certainly was raining very hard. Miss 
Crewe thought so as she looked out of the high 
French windows of the great house across the 
dreary street. It was a good thing that she had 
had the children’s party yesterday, when it was 
pleasant. it had been a change to see the little 
faces, and of course she had been glad to have 
some gaiety for Amy while she was with her; 
but now that the little niece was gone —* I am 
thankful that there are no children about the 
house to wear on one’s nerves and temper,” said 
Miss Crewe; and she was so thankful that she 
frowned and sighed as she looked wearily out 
of the window. 

There was a knock. 














“ Tell James I shall not 


want the carriage this afternoon, Parker,” said 
Miss Crewe, and then she turned hastily. 


There was a sound as if Parker were trying 
not to giggle. ‘“ Miss— Miss Florence Carey, 
miss,” she said, and went out with her trim 
shoulders shaking. 

Flossy advanced with a beaming face. 

“ How do you do?” she said. “I have 
come to the party again. I like this party!” 

“Party?” said Miss Crewe. “ Why— child 
— the party was yesterday!” 

“Oh, yes; I was to it,” Flossy explained. 
“T liked it a great deal, and I have came to it 
some more. Will you unfasten this? I am 
afraid that perhaps it is wet, and it sticks.” 

Miss Crewe took off the dripping bonnet and 
cloak. ‘“ Why, child, you must be drenched!” 
she said; and she took Flossy on her knee, and 
held the small wet toes to the fire. The expres- 
sion on her face had changed a good deal. 

“So you think there is a party still, and you 
have come !” she said. 

It was a very nice party. First, there was a 
box full of queer-shaped pieces of wood that 
fitted together into a tiny table and chair and 
bedstead. Flossy and Miss Crewe played with 
this along time. Then there were some beauti- 
ful ivory chessmen, and the big music-box; and 
Miss Crewe let Flossy open the cover and feel 
the prickles on the brass barrel softly with her 
forefinger; and then she took her on her knee 
and told her a beautiful story. 

By and by it began to grow dark. Miss 
Crewe rang the bell. “Bring tea, Parker,” 
she said, “and tell Ellen to let us have some 
chocolate; and, Parker, you may bring it in the 
toy tea-set, and give Miss Florence Master 
Ralph’s little chair.” 

Flossy sat in the small chair, and Miss Crewe 
sat opposite her in one that was nearly as low. 
The hot chocolate was delicious, and Flossy 
drank gravely out of the tiny porcelain cup, 
holding her little finger stiffly out. It was so 
much nicer than the bread and milk in her 
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silver porringer at home! There was a little and nurse hurried in breathlessly. Flossy was 
toy chocolate-pot, too, besides the cream-pitcher kissed and scolded and cried over, and apologies 
and sugar-bowl, and the cups and saucers. and explanations were made to Miss Crewe. 
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***) LIKE THE KIND OF PARTY THAT IS ONLY TWO PEOPLE, LIKE YOU AND ME, SAID FLOSSY 


Flossy leaned back in her chair, and ate her Then Flossy’s cloak and rubbers were put on, 


sandwiches slowly. and her bonnet was tied neatly and snugly 
‘I love you,” she said. “I like bread under her chin. 
and butter with things between it; I like the She put her chubby face up to Miss Crewe 
kind of party that is only two people, like you to be kissed. 
and me.” “TI love you,” she said. “I will come again 
“I am glad to hear it,” said Miss Crewe, a great deal; I think this was a terribly nice 
and passed Flossy the seed-cakes. party.” 
They had just finished tea when there was a “Do you?” said Miss Crewe, returning the 


tremendous ring at the door-bell, and mama _ hug with interest. “So do I!” 











ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tue Str. NicHoLas LEAGUE is an organization of the readers of the St. NICHOLAS magazine 

The League motto is “ Live to learn and learn to live.” 

The League banner is the Stars and Stripes. 

The League badge is a beautiful button bearing the League name and emblem. 

The St. Nicholas League, it is hoped, will be a very useful association of earnest and enlight- 
ened young folks. Every reader of Sr. NicHotas will be entitled to League membership, 
whether a subscriber or not; also to membership badge and to all privileges and benefits of the 
order. 

NO DUES. 

There are no dues or charges of any kind in connection with the St. Nicholas League 
Members are simply expected to be readers of the League department, and to take an interest in 
its aims and progress. It is to be a union of cheerful, fun-loving, industriots young people, 
bound together by worthy aims and accomplishments, and stimulated by a wide range of com- 
petitions that offer to every member a chance of recognition and success. 


AIMS. 


The St. Nicholas League stands for intellectual advancement and for higher ideals of life. “To 
learn more and more of the best that has been thought and done in the world ”— to get closer 
to the heart of nature and acquire a deeper sympathy with her various forms — these are its chief 
aims, and the League is in favor of any worthy pursuit or pastime that is a means to this end. 

Book-study alone is not followed by the best results. Direct friendship with the woods and 
fields and healthful play are necessary to the proper development of both mind and body. 

The St. Nicholas League also stands for intelligent patriotism, and for protection of the 
oppressed, whether human beings, dumb animals, or birds. These things are the natural result 
of culture and higher ideals. He who enjoys life and liberty, knowing what they mean, cannot 
willingly see others deprived of them. 


THE LEAGUE BADGES. 
To any reader of St. NicHoLas, whether a subscriber or not, or to any one desiring to become 
a reader of the magazine, the club membership badge will be mailed free upon receipt of written 
request, accompanied by a self-addressed and stamped envelope. This badge bears the League name 
and emblem in colors, and is beautiful in design and workmanship. 
THE GOLD AND SILVER BUTTONS. 


Six solid gold buttons and six silver buttons will be awarded each month as first and second 
prizes for the following achievements in the varied competitions offered by the League : 
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The best two drawings in pen and ink — subject to be announced each month. 

The best two poems, not over twenty-four lines each — subject to be announced each month. 

The best two school compositions (stories or articles), not over four hundred words each in 
length, sent with the consent of teacher. Subject to be announced each month. 

The best two amateur photographs — not smaller than 3 x 4 nor larger than 5 x 7 — subject 
to be announced each month. 

The best two puzzles (any sort) and 

The best and neatest answers to all St. NICHOLAS puzzles of each issue. 

Thus talent, patience, and ingenuity all have an opportunity, and the prize buttons are beau- 
tiful tokens of merit and distinction. 


ADDITIONAL REWARDS, 


Any drawing, story, poem, puzzle, or photograph that shall be judged by the editor of Sr. 
NicHo.as to be of sufficient excellence will, in addition to the special badge awarded, be paid 
for at regular rates and published in the body of the magazine. This is the highest encourage- 
ment that can be accorded to the young writer or artist, and any one attaining this distinction 
must forego further competition for League badges. 


CHAPTERS. 

Chapters or subordinate clubs may be formed by boys and girls in any neighborhood, and a 
president and secretary be elected. Such chapters should be reported at once by the secretary, 
with names of members and officers. Each will be noticed in the League department and 
assigned a number. 

The members of such chapters should meet at regular times. They may be of great benefit to 
one another, and become the means of mutual advancement by discussing at the meetings the 
stories, poems, drawings, puzzles, etc., of the previous month’s magazine. They may also have 
exercises and games, and by meeting at the members’ houses spend many delightful evenings. 


LEAGUE RULES AND SUGGESTIONS. 


A League badge and instruction leaflet shall be sent to any reader of St. NicHoLas, whether 
a regular subscriber or not, or to any one desiring to become a reader of the magazine, upon 
receipt of application, accompanied by self-addressed and stamped envelope, /ree of charge. 

Readers of any age may become members of the St. Nicholas League, but no one over 
eighteen years of age may enter the competitions. 

All contributions of whatever sort must be sérictly original, and must be endorsed as such by 
the author's parent, teacher, or guardian, Contributions not so endorsed cannot be considered. 

Contributions must be written or drawn on one side of the paper only. 

Drawings must be made with india ink or very black writing-ink, and only upon white paper. 

Poems must not exceed fwenty-four lines in length. Letters must not contain over fwo hun- 
dred, and articles and stories not more than four hundred words. 

Write and draw what you see and know. Do it well and simply. If you fail the first time, 
try again. 

Other contributions besides the prize-winners’ will be used each month, both in the regular 
League department and in the Letter-Box. There will also be a Roll of Honor, which will be a 
list of contributors whose work, though well worthy of honorable mention, has been, for one 
reason and another, found not quite worthy of a prize or available for publication in the League 
department. 

No one member will be awarded more than one prize badge in six months. A prize-winner, 
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however, may contribute regularly, and a contribution of unusual excellence is likely at any time 
to be accepted for use in the body of the magazine. 

Read the foregoing announcement carefully, secure your badge, and then decide what you 
wish to do first as a member of the League. Whatever you undertake, do it as carefully and as 
well as you possibly can. Careful work and perseverance mean success. Haste and indifference 
mean failure. 


NOVEMBER PRIZE COMPETITION. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF SUBJECTS. 


Note.—The November prize competition will close November 1o. Contributions received 
after that time cannot compete. The prizes awarded in this competition will be announced and 
prize contributions published in January Sr. NicHoLas, which will be issued the day after 
Christmas. 

Subject for prize poem (not more than twenty-four lines), “ The Christmas Tree.” 

Subject for prize school composition (story or essay of not more than four hundred words), 
“The Old Year and the New.” 

Subject for pen drawing (black ink on white paper), “ The Christmas Fireplace.” 

Subject for photograph (not smaller than 3 x 4, not larger than 5 x 7, and may be landscape, 
figures, still-life — interior or exterior), “ In Autumn Time.” 

The prize puzzle may be of any sort, provided it contains word or words relating to Christ- 
mas or New Year’s Day. 

The prize puzzle-answers will be the best and neatest set of answers to all the puzzles in this 
(November) issue. 

No one may send more than one contribution in any one month, and no unused contribu- 
tions can be returned by us unless accompanied by a self-addressed and stamped envelope. 

Remember, all contributions must bear the word “ Original,” and be indorsed as such by the 
author’s parent, teacher, or guardian. ‘ 

Read all the rules carefully, and see that your work is prepared properly before sending it. 
Then put your name and address upon it, fold it neatly (never roll it, unless it is a drawing), and 
address it to 


THE St. NicHoLas LEAGUE, 
No. 33 East Seventeenth Street, 
New York City. 





























CURRENT EVENTS AND TOPICS. 








It is said that there is a 
plan to illuminate Niagara 
by electricity during the Buffalo exposition. 
There have been electric fountains before, but 
this, of course, will eclipse all previous displays, 
as a volcano eruption overshadows an exhibi- 
tion of fireworks. The current for the lights is 
to be taken from the power supplied by the 
falls, and thus Niagara will really light itself. 

The magnificence of the promised spectacle 
can be imagined. At one moment the rushing 
waters will be turned into silver, then into gold, 
gleaming and shimmering with a richness greater 
than the fables of Peru. The next change, the 
operator slips a ruby glass into the lantern, and 
behold! a cataract of clear fire plunges over the 
cliff — foamy red here, and glittering like a gem 
there, ever shifting, turning, and revealing new 
beauties. So on, through greens and blues and 
lilacs, until the resources of the spectrum have 
been exhausted. A series of lights in the Cave 
of the Winds will heighten the effect by shining 
through the falls. Surely this marvelous sight 
will be worth traveling miles to see. 

Yet, after all, it seems theatrical, and surely, 
when the novelty has worn off, will lack much 
of the grandeur of the great cataract pouring its 
thundering floods beneath the quiet moonlight. 

THE COLOR FoR A A very important matter 
SOLDIER. in military figuring is the 
proper color for the soldiers’ uniforms, more 
particularly now, since the invention of smoke- 
less powder, as the presence of a firing party is 
not betrayed by clouds of smoke, and the cloth- 
ing ought to be of such a tint as not readily to 
catch the enemy’s eye. It has often been stated 
that the brilliant scarlet of the English army is 
the worst possible color, but recent experiments 
have shown it to be one of the best. 

The trial took place in Germany. Two men 
dressed in light gray, two in scarlet, two in dark 
gray, two in blue, and two in green, marched 
across an open piece of country, while a party of 


A GREAT SPECTACLE. 


officers watched results. The men disappeared 
from view in the order named — first the light 
gray, then the scarlet, and soon. Our color, the 
blue, on which we have prided ourselves as 
being so sensible, was next to the worst on the 
list. Then targets covered with the different 
colors were fired at by a party of crack marks- 
men, for a number of rounds sufficient to offset 
any chance-work. This test brought the much- 
abused scarlet still further to the front, for the 
other colors were hit three times to the scarlet’s 
once. It may be questioned whether these 
results would hold good in a very dry, clear at- 
mosphere, where colors are not “grayed ” by the 
distance; but the Germans are thorough people, 
and it is likely that the facts are as stated. ' 
THE MICROBE AS A So much has been written 

FRIEND. and said of the baneful and 
wicked tendencies of the microbe that many 
people fairly shudder at his name, probably class- 
ing him with Nero, Caligula, Benedict Arnold, 
and other infamous characters in history. 

But this wholesale condemnation is almost as 
bad as the conduct of some of the microbes. One 
man proclaimed in triumph that he had found a 
place in the Swiss mountains where there were no 
microbes, and advised everybody to come there 
to live; whereupon the editor of a scientific paper 
warned persons about to take the advice to 
carry a stock of microbes with them, as most of 
the germs are useful, and some indispensable, to 
man. 

All yeasts are microbe colonies; the diges- 
tive processes of animals are to some extent 
carried on by germs; and one family, known by 
the fear-inspiring title of staphylococci, are organ- 
isms whose presence is favorable to the healing 
of wounds. Many other useful services are 
performed by these tiny creatures. It would 
be as sensible to avoid all people because there 
are thieves and murderers in the world as to 
attempt to avoid microbes because some of them 
produce disease. 








SHAKSPERE’S BOYHOOD. 


ALL the accounts of Shakspere, whether as 
boy or man, agree in one particular —their un- 
certainty; the events in his life are described 
always as probabilities, never as positive hap- 
penings. For instance, in W. J. Rolfe’s account 
of Shakspere—the boy— he says: “ How long 
William remained in the (Stratford) grammar 
school, we do not know, but frodadly not more 
than six years, or until he was thirteen.” Again, 
in speaking of the famous Kenilworth revels, 
which took place when Shakspere was adoud 
twelve, within some fourteen miles of his birth- 
place, he tells us: “ John Shakspere, as a well- 
to-do citizen of Stratford, would be likely to 
see something of that stately show, and #¢ is not 
improbable that he took his son William with 
him.” 

Another author says: “ When he was four or 
five years old, z¢ is probable that he saw his first 
play.” Even the famous house in Henley 
Street is mentioned as the place where William 
Shakspere was prodadly born. 

All this goes far to show that Shakspere, as a 
boy, gave no sign whatever of his later genius ; 
to all appearances, he was nothing more than a 
happy, hearty country lad, fond of out-of-door 
sports, no better nor worse than a score of his 
playmates and schoolfellows. But in his child- 
hood, unnoticed by all, unknown even to him- 
self, he must have been storing away impressions; 
for he lived in an era when men and women 
were nothing but grown-up children, believing 
implicitly in sprites and fairies. Even the wise 
Queen Elizabeth consulted the stars, and the 
common people believed in witches. As a child 
he must have heard many strange tales from 
travelers who clustered around the fire in the 
inn kitchen; and simply because he made no 
effort to remember them, they left lasting im- 
pressions upon his mind, and in later years 
haunted the plays and poems that he wrote. 
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In the sixteenth century children were very 
strictly brought up. The “ Books of Nurture,” 
published at that time, gave minute directions 
for the behavior of boys at home, at school, at 
church, and elsewhere, and doubtless these were 
familiar to young Shakspere. 

At the time of his boyhood was introduced 
the use of the handkerchief, the towel, and the 
fork, though the fork did not become popular 
until the seventeenth century. 

It is doubtful if the boys of to-day know 
more of sports and amusements than Shakspere 
enjoyed. Besides swimming, fishing, hunting, 
hawking, and deer-stalking, there were hide-and- 
seek, blindman’s-buff, loggets (the throwing of 
small logs or sticks of wood at a stake, the 
player coming nearest to it being the winner), 
stool-ball (a lighter kind of cricket, but more 
ancient), football, nine-holes, “ ten-pinnes,” leap- 
frog, trundling-hoop, battledore and shuttiecock, 
and see-saw. Mr. Rolfe says: “ Mulcaster, the 
head-master of Merchant Taylors’ School, in 
London, in a book printed 1581, enumerates as 
suitable exercises for boys: ‘Indoors: dancing, 
wrestling, fencing, the top and scourge [{whip- 
top]. Out-doors: walking, running, leaping, 
swimming, riding, hunting, shooting, and play- 
ing at the ball —hand-ball, tennis, football, 
arm-ball.’ William doubtless had experience in 
most of these, swimming in the Avon among 
them.” 

And we hear of all this fun and merry living 
throughout his plays; the happy, hearty boy 
never forgot those early delights. Of course it 
does not follow that every happy, hearty boy 
must necessarily be a Shakspere, or that Shak- 
spere, shut up in some gloomy monastery, 
might not have shed his great light over the 
world; but it stands to reason that healthy 
sport strengthens mind and body, and that 
true genius is bound to show its power. It is 
the healthy, hearty children, and not the infant 
prodigies, who make the most stir in the world. 
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TOMMY’S THANKSGIVING. 
By K. P. 
I ’m thankful I ’ve papa and mama, 
And turkey and cranberry-sauce, 
And mince-pie, and brothers and sisters. 
I ’m thankful I never am cross! 


LATHROP. 


I’m thankful our school has decided 
To close for the rest of the week; 
I’m thankful I ’m stronger than Jimmy, 
And never feel backward to speak. 





ATLANTIC HALL, NANTASKET, MAss. 

Dear St. NicHotas: I am a little girl twelve years 
old. My home is in Winchester, but we are now at the 
sea-shore. 

I enjoy St. NICHOLAS very much indeed. The con- 
tinued stories that I liked best are “The Story of Betty,” 
“Trinity Bells,” and “ Quicksilver Sue.” The short 
ones that I liked best were “ A Harmless Earthquake,” 
“An Impromptu,” “ What Willie Did,” and “ The Crew 
of the Sandpiper.” 

A little over a year ago we were in Nice, in the south- 
ern part of France. The battle-ship “San Francisco” 
was in port there. The officers gave a reception, and we 
were invited to it. There was dancing, and we all had 
a fine time. I have been to Europe three times, and to 
Mexico once. We all had a fine view of Sampson’s 
fleet when it was in Boston. 

I remain your interested reader, 
MARION POND. 





BuFFALO, N. Y. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am a boy ten years old, and 
I live in Buffalo. 

I have a friend in the Philippines, and I thought you 
would be interested to know about him. He is a cor- 
poral in Company G, 13th United States Infantry, one 
battalion of which left Fort Porter, Buffalo, for the Phil- 
ippines. One of his numerous letters, which, I think, 
will interest many of your readers, runs as follows: 


“June 13. 

“ My regiment arrived here 2 A.M. May 29. About 
3 P. M. the next day we disembarked and went into camp 
near the shore in the heart of Manila. We put up our 
shelter-tents for a couple of days or until we can get our 
large tents off the boats. June 1 we began drilling 
twice a day, early in the morning and late in the after- 
noon. June 2 we put up our wall-tents. June 9 we 
were issued two days’ rations,— consisting of 1% pounds 
of canned corned beef, 4% cupful of ground coffee, same 
amount of sugar, 20 hardtacks,— also 150 rounds ofammu- 
nition, and were told to take only our rubber poncho 
and canteen full of boiled water. 5:30 P. M. we formed 
and left camp for the front. We marched till 9 P. M. 
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that night, and then went to sleep in an old rice-field. 


June 10 we were up at 2:30 A.M. I ate a couple of hard- 


tacks after getting up, and at 5 A. M. we started out again. 
As soon as the sun rose the heat became terrific. 7 
A. M. our canteens were empty. A short time afterward 
we were deployed as skirmishers. We were engaged 
with the enemy, and had one man killed and three 
wounded. At nine-thirty we came to an old mud- 
puddle, and ‘all the men filled their canteens with muddy 
water and had a drink of it. Twelve-thirty I fell ex- 
hausted, and laid there for twenty minutes, when, having 
rested, out I started for the front. 

“When I joined my company again I found that out 
of one hundred men that started, every one except four- 
teen fell exhausted.” 


There is some more, but it is so long I won't en- 
deavor to tell it all. 
I tried for the Book Prize, and got“ special honorable 


mention.” 
Yours respectfully, J. D. Park. 





TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


LESLIE an’ Bubby an’ Stanley, they 

Come over in our yard to play. 

An’ Leslie took some mud ’t was there, 

An frowed it wite against my hair! 

Nen, when I cried, my ma come out, 

An’ asked me what ’s it all about. 

So nen I telled her. “ Well,” says she, 
“You must forgive your company.’ 

But when my pa come home, 4e said, 

Why did n’t I punch Leslie’s head? 

A. MABEL RalIrTz. 


ALL St. NICHOLAS readers, old and young, will be 
interested in reading about 


A LITTLE GIRL’S VISIT TO DEWEY. 
THERE is a little girl, called Betty, who has just been 
aying a visit to Admiral Dewey. I must tell you how 
it happened. When the “ Olympia,” which you know is 
the great admiral’s ship, sailed into the Bay of Naples, 
early on Saturday morning, August ‘> this little girl was 
at the Hotel Royal, in one of the large corner rooms, 
over which floated the flag of the United States, our own 
red, white, and blue. Betty’s papa went immediately 
to the ship to call on the great hero. So that same after- 
noon Admiral Dewey, with Lieutenant Brumby and 
other officers, all dressed in their smartest uniforms, 
came to return the visit. Little Betty was allowed to 
come in to see them. She wore a white frock, and made 
the admiral the very prettiest curtsy she knew how to 
make. When the admiral went away, he asked Betty 
to come with her mama, Sunday afternoon, and drink a 
cup of tea with him on board his war-ship. This seemed 
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to such a little girl — Betty is only seven —a very nice 
thing to do; and she thought a great deal about it, until, 
at five o’clock the next day, she, in company with her 
papa and mama, entered the little steam-launch which 
took them out to the great ship riding at anchor on this 
most beautiful Bay of Naples. The breeze was fresh and 
pleasant, the ship was so fine and so shiningly clean, the 
marines, drawn up in line, were so straight and looked 
so grand! “A beautiful place to be!” said Betty. 
“Yes,”’ said papa, “in time of peace.” The admiral 
received them most cordially, and served them a deli- 
cious cup of tea in his own cabin. All men, no pretty 
ladies, Betty observed. Not even a maid to serve the 
tea. But then, the men wore such nice blue coats! After 
tea Betty was taken to see a wee canary-bird that was 
on board at the time of the great battle at Manila, when 
Admiral Dewey sank all the big Spanish gunboats in the 
sea; and this little bird heard all the great noises that 
the torpedoes and guns made, and did not mind them 
much, after all. Then, there was “ Bob,” the admiral’s 
own dog; and, strangest of all in Betty’s eyes, there was a 
pig —a clean, white pig — in a pen, which was also very, 
very clean. 

After seeing all these strange sights, Betty was carried 
down the gangway in one of the sailor’s arms, and went 
back to Seetee, having the admiral’s promise that she 
should see him again at Sorrento. BrETTy’s AUNT. 


REDDING, CT. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Since we have closed the war, 
I thought your young readers would like to know some- 
thing about this old part of the “ Nutmeg State.” 

Not forty yards from the Rectory stands an old house 
that has a very interesting history connected with it. 
During the Revolutionary war an Irish gentleman, Squire 
Heron, occupied what has since been known as the 
* Heron house,” and in front of this house is a long grassy 
bank. While the British were marching through the coun- 
try to burn Danbury, Squire Heron treated the officers 
and soldiers who were on the bank to cake and wine. 
One officer asked a boy that was standing there to exer- 
cise his horse. So the boy took it to his home and hid 
the horse in the cellar; but the next morning the horse 
was gone. In another place where General Putnam 
stayed in the winter there is a pretty park. 

My favorite stories are “ Master Skylark,” “ Denise 
and Ned Toodles,” “ Chuggins,” and “Betty.” After I 
had read the first-mentioned story I had a little kitty 
given to me that I named “ Master Skylark ” because he 
had such a beautiful voice. I have taken you for three 
years. I remain your faithful ten-year-old reader, 

CLARINDA SWAN. 


P. S. I know the grand nephew of the boy who stole 
the horse. 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 

DeaR St. NICHOLAS: I have taken you for many 
years through an agent of ours in London, and you have 
been the means of helping me to pass many weary hours, 
as I have an illness in a hip, and cannot move much. 

But I have a great love for animals, and have possessed 
every possible pet from mice to donkeys (monkeys and 
parrots excepted). 

I also possess a small museum of mammals and birds 
stuffed by myself. But what I cherish most is my collec- 
tion of butterflies. 

I strongly hope, dear St. NICHOLAS, you will publish 
this little letter of mine, as perhaps some of your read- 
ers will be so kind as to send me some butterflies of 


their countries, and in exchange I will send Italian in- 
sects and also Italian stamps. 

The butterflies I should most like are North Ameri- 
can, as I have none; but I cannot accept English ones. 
I will give further explanations to who writes to me at 
this address : 

1 Via Leone Decimo, 
Firenze, Italy. 


Your faithful reader, ROGER VERITY. 


Muriel Gillis offers a poem, that we read with plea- 
sure, but cannot print. 

Grace Moser tells of a cat that iives in the hen-house 
and makes friends with the chickens. 

Margaret Scott’s letter gives an account of her visit to 
some of our war-ships while they were in Portsmouth 
harbor, Maine. 

Ruth Heath has a pretty black pony, and had two rab- 
bits, but the rabbits ran away. 

Elizabeth Bassett contributes two poems, and we show 
one to our readers. She does not say it is original : 

I know a little beggar-boy 
That lives in Drury Lane: 
His father came from Rotterdam, 
His mother was a Dane. 
He spoke a little Danish, 
He spoke a little Dutch; 
Though he always laughed in English, 
He did n’t laugh much. 


Jennie Pearce is a new subscriber, who feels she can- 
not do without St. NICHOLAS. She sends some very 
long words, of which this one is the name of a German 
organization : “ Winterthurerhandwerksburschenvor- 
wartsgrupp.” Who will translate it for us ? 

Juan de Silva, an American boy, writes from Saigon, 
Cochin China. He is not pleased with the natives he 
has met. 

Bessie Kirkman sends a chatty little letter, which we 
regret we cannot print. 

Dora Call pleasantly excuses us for not printing her 
last letter, and declares the Goops were very amusing. 

Helen E. Jewett wishes her letter printed to surprise 
her mother; but we thirk her mother will be enough 
surprised to see the name of her clever eight-year-old 
in the “ Letter-Box.” 

Alice Fuller signs herself “ your favorite reader,” and 
tells how, when she was eight years old, she went to 
“San Frasco ” ( probaély San Francisco), Australia, Italy, 
Paris, and London. 

Samuel C. Chew wrote to us a long, long time ago, 
asking about a letter he had sent previously. We have 
not seen but this one letter from him, though we have 
looked carefully for any other. 

Marian E. Fort writes a pleasant little note, for which 
we thank her. 

Nita Rearden sends an interesting little composition 
about the growth of a young frog. 

Abbie L. Best kindly praises some of the features of 
recent numbers. 

Norma Schmidt sends us a letter that is very welcome. 
She tells which stories she likes in recent numbers. We 
will show our readers her list. In the January number 
she liked “ Big Jack’; in February, “ Amatua’s Sailor” ; 
March, “The Case of Mrs. Burrows’”’; April, “ How 
the Storm went Round”; May, “ An Impromptu ”’; June, 

“What Willie Did”; July, “The Crew of the Sand- 
piper.” Do you agree with her choices among the sto- 
ries that are not continued ? 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


SeuvarEs CONNECTED By A CENTRAL Diamonv. I. 1. Heart. ConNECTED TRIANGLES. Hailstone. I. 1. Hails. 2. Alto 
2. Enter. 3 Atone. 4. Rents. 5. Tress. II. 1. Grant. 2. me @2¢4a ¢-h Bs 8h ak » Fe 6 bem fg 
Rider. 3. Adore. 4. Nerve. 5. Trees. III. 1. E. 2. Cab stone. 

3. Carol. 4. Earthen. 5. Bohea. 6. Lea. 7. N. IV. 1 


Monad. 2. Opera. 3. Newel. 4. Areal. 5. Dally. V. 1. Boned. SUBSTITUTIONS. 


2. Opera. 3. Never. 4. Erect. 5. Darts. As through an ill-thatched roof 


The pelting rains descend, 


ConcEaLtep CenTraL Acrostic. Autumnal. 1. Least. 2. So an unthinking mind 
Blush. 3. Matin. 4. Rough. 5. Dames. 6. Manna. 7. Heard. The stormy passions rend 
8. Calla As well-thatched roofs defy the rain, 
An ANIMAL Acrostic. 1. Toothbill. 2. Aye-aye. 3. Tapeti. A ge rene Be on cen 
4. Ocelot. 5. Uta. 6. Angwantibo. 7. Yak. Primals, Tatouay; 2 age ae & vee 
finals, Kertloa. Cuse. From 1 to 2, healthy; 1 to 3, heinous; 2 to 4, yard-arm; 


to 4, Symptom; 5 to 6, opening; 5 to 7, oatmeal; 6 to 8, gasp- 


Depuctions. 1. Aspen, pens. 2. Selvage, leaves. 3. Sawing, : 
ing; 7 to 8, leading; 1 to 5, Hugo; 6 to 2, gray; & to 4, grim; 3 to 


swing. 4. Ramble, blear. 5. Treats, start. 6. Smells, sells. 7 : 
Hasten, heats. 8. Sailor, lairs. 9. Stamen, mates. Agamemnon. 7; sail. 


Worp-sguares. I. 1. Chat. 2. Here. 3. Area. 4. Tear. Numericat Puzzies. 1. Bad-in-age. 2. Ben-is-on. 3. Arm- 
I 1. Heat. 2. Ease. 3. Asps. 4. Test. III. 1. Kate. 2. ada. 4. Has-ten. 5. In-creases. 6 He-brew. 7. Herb-age. 8 
Abec. 3. Tend. 4. Eddy. Fan-dan-go. 9. Lear-ned. 10. Ten-ants 


To our Puzz_ers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. NicHo.as ** Riddle-box,” care of Tue Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes In THE AUGUST NuMBER were received, before August 15th, from Joe Carlada— “ M. McG,”’— Helen 
C. McCleary —‘‘ Dondy Small”—Marjorie and Caspar— Paul Reese — Jack and George A.—‘‘ The Hawkeye Brownies ""— Emma L 
Brock — Mabel Miller Johns -- Rudolph B. Weiler — Elizabeth and Ben Tappan —“ Allil and Adi””—C. D. Lauer and Co.— Theo and 
Mama — Marjorie R. and Uncle Ted — Leila, “‘ Piggy,”’ and Sall. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLes IN THE AUGUST NUMBER were received, before August rsth, from Ruth A. B., 1—Katchen J. Geist, 3-- 
D. Paul Musselman, 2— Gladys Durant Rice, 4— Miriam Bennett, 1 — Helen Powers, 1 — Anna Cutter, 3 — Emily R. Henderson, 2— 
R. B. and E. F., r— William Kernan Dart, 3— Constance Evelyn Saward, 1 — Roderick and Carl Scott, 4—*‘‘ Garondah,” 3— Helen 
Galt, 1— Edith Patrick, r—V. R. H., 3—Katharine E. Boyden, 2—‘“ Reddy and Heady,” 2— Gertrude and Harold Cookman, 2— 
Lizzie S. James, 4 — Dorothy Doyle, 3— George Whitney Calhoun, 1 —‘‘I. Diot,” 1— Herbert L. Cleverby, 3— Margery A. Bacon, 1 
— Anna Cutler, 3— “‘ Puer,” 4—C. W. Wickersham, 2—‘“‘ Delta,” 4 —W. R. Burlingame, 1— K. C. B., 2— Elisabeth Chamberlin, 4 — 
Frederic Giraud Foster, s—Sarah Pierpont, 2— Gordon McMillan, 1—P. J. E. S. et al., 6— E. Lewis Chapman and Mary C. Way, 3 
— John Scheuer, 3— Helen Warner Johns, 2— Ruth M. Newman, 1 — Anna Richards, 1 —‘* Tug and Jumbo,” 5 — Dorothy H. Kane, 2 
— Malcolm D. Malcomson, 3— Florence and Edna, 4 — Mabel M. Carey and Georgia E. Curtiss, 6— Eleanor H. Murdock, 4— No name, 
Buffalo, 2— Rosamond Emily Reilly, 7—No name, Bridgeport, 2— Harriet Fox, 4 — Marguerite Sturdy, 8 —‘‘ Matolafe,”’ 3 — Julia and 
Marion Thomas, 5 — Clara A. Anthony, 8— Franklin Ely Rogers and “ Ria,” 5 —‘‘ Three Friends,” 1 — Margaret Aiken, 5 — Margherita 
E. Welling, 4. 





RIDDLE. A Turkish title of dignity given to certain high officials. 
Ss — — 16. A common, but useful metal. 17. Except. 18. A 
Sones 5 Sh wane OTs stringed instrument. 19. A pause in music. 
Other times a trade I ply; . &. See 
Over the billows swift I fly; eS Se 
Now, tell me, what am I? 
a ay a ee L. E. J NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
—_ I aM composed of fifty-six letters, and form a quota- 
AN ENDLESS CHAIN. tion from Whittier. 
THE last two letters of the first word described will be My 33-47-53-36-5 is a diseased state of the system 


the first two of the second word described; the last two marked by a quick pulse. My 37-31-22 is an animal. 
letters of the second word will be the first two of the My 12-6-46-56-9-11-51 is not pertinent. My 39-54- 
third, and so on. 29-19-41 is taunts. My 15-24-27-1-23-44 is a minute 
1. A pause in music. 2. A heavenly body. 3. A part. My 32-50-14-16-20-38-10 is a clique. My 52- 
river. 4. Aknot. 5. A pulpit. 6. A farm basket. 7. 42-28-49-3-8 is part of a flower. My 26-17-25 is a pro- 
A Hebrew measure. 8. A quadruped. g. The last in noun. My 2-40-21-30 is to allude vaguely. My 45-18- 
order. 10, Any part of a curved line. 11. A fellow. 7-48-34 is less in number. My 4-43-35-13-55 is to 
12. The summit. 13. A departure. 14. An article. 15. defraud. T. 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 














FOOT-GEAR PUZZLE. 


THE initial letters of the words describing the nation- 
ality of the first four articles will, when arranged in the 
order given, form a word describing part of picture 9. 
The initial letters of the words describing the national- 
ity of the last four articles will, when arranged in the 
order given, form a word describing part of picture 10. 

F. H. W. 
CHARADE. 


LonG ago there lived a queen, 

And my one she bore for name; 

In these days of nicknames many 

One and two are just the same. 

Three in ships you often meet — 

Also, on your hands and feet. 

Oh, if ever one, two, three, 

Would that she and I might be 

Three, and never, never part; 

This hope now one, two, three my heart. 
M. E. FLOYD. 


DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 


I. ° ‘ 3 
7 7 
> = 
* * 
* 7 
* * 
* * 
~ «- 
+ * 
oo ae 
eS « ° - « § 


CROSS-WORDS: I. To repulse harshly. 2. Imaginative 
language. 3. One word of a magical command, used in 
the “ Arabian Nights.” 4. South African villages. 5. 
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To undress. 6. The Jews’ quarter in an Italian town or 


city. 7. Acquires knowledge. 8. The title of one of 
Bulwer’s novels. 9. One who believes in the existence 
ofa God. 10. Mental derangement. 11. Fantastic. 


From I to 2, a famous French painter ; from 3 to 4,a 
famous Italian painter. MABEL M. JOHNS. 


WORD-SQUARE. 


1. ONE of the Muses. 
4. Captured. 5. Discloses. 


2. To lap again. 3. Similar. 
“CLASS NO. 19.” 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
WITH grateful hearts and festal cheer 
We hold their honored memories dear. 
CROSS-WORDS. 
1. Whenever you are forced to try 
To stop a persevering fly, 
2. With life in thirty thousand toes, 
From promenading on your nose, 


3- Don’t think that all your words are law 
When you request him to withdraw. 


4. Although your speech be fair and fine, 
Most thoughtfully he may decline. 


5. So bring a hammer; it will serve 
To put his flyship on his nerve. 


6. If you should hit with random aim 
Your precious nose, who is to blame? 


7. You cannot tell a meddling fly 
Your wherefores and your reasons why. 


8. He won’t go far, so never fear; 
He ’ll rally on your weather ear. 
ANNA M. PRATT, 














“THE CHILDREN DANCED AROUND 5 eee 





